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N a previous 
article * we have 
brought the his- 
tory of Ameri- 
can art up to the 
present day, and 
to living or 
lately deceased 
painters. 

We recall 
many fine works by 
living American paint- 
ers,many works which, 
in the course of years 
of wanderings in picture galleries 
and studios in many cities, have 
given us great pleasure and have 
left ineffaceable impressions on our 
memory. We cannot forget the 
crisply and skilfully painted figures 
so intent upon their labor in the 
glass factory as seen by C. F. UI- 
rich; R. A. Blakelock’s strangely orig- 
inal and pathetic illustrations of In- 
dian life in the West and of the glam- 
our of the moonlight as it floods the 
sleeping landscape in his wonderful 
though almost unknown series of 
small master-works; the silence and 
melancholy of the autumn landscape 
as depicted by the late William Bliss 
Baker; the fine cattle which thrive 
among the lovely hills of Berkshire as 
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painted so truthfilly by Thomis Al- 
len; the almost human aspects of Wil- 
liam H. Beard’s menagerie of bearsand 
monkeys brushed in with a hint of 
satire which is truly piquant; the af- 
fecting elegies of the peasant’s life 
told with such*poetic sentiment by 
Dwight W. Tryon; Anschutz’s dra- 
matic story of the iron workers; those 
life-warm portraits by the lamented 
Dennis M. Bunker; the mellow, rich- 
toned landscapes of Francis Murphy; 
Thomas Moran’s scenic pages of wild 
landscape in the far West; Charles 
H. Davis’s quiet and tender bits of 
country; Frank D. Millet’s finished 
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mystery of Alex- 
ander Harrison’s 
surf and sea by 
moonlight; 
Thomas W. Dew- 
ing’s blue and 
green parlor ele- 
gances; Charles 
sweet landscapes; 


Melville Dewey’s 
the quaint, amus- 
ing and veracious types of old New 
England Yankee character forever 
embalmed in the humorous but not 
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delineations of unloving works 
pretty episodes in of Howland, 
the tavern and Henry and Har- 
the drawing- ris;—and so we 
room; William might run on, re- 
E. Norton's ever cording our rec- 
welcome old and ollections of all 
new sea _ tales; these and many 
Thomas Eakins’s other American 
severe and painters, but we 
searching actuali- must be brief as 
ties; the battle possible. 

scenes of Gilbert All the men 
Gaul, Thule De named, with 
Thulstrup and others that we 
Frederick Rem- shall mention, 
_ington; the are painstaking 
splendor and 


artists, painters of 
reputation, exer- 
cising to the full- 
est extent the tal- 
ents which have 
been given them 


THULSTRUP. by Providence. 
Some of them 
have been martyrs to their devo- 


tion to art, working for years under 
hard and terrible conditions of pov- 
erty and neglect, unrecognized and 
quite alone in the midst of the busy 
world; others, more fortunate or more 
politic, have promptly presented their 
claims to the world’s rewards, and 
have been as promptly paid; all these 
painters forming the groundwork, the 
detail, so to say, which has made it 
possible for the zsthetic movement in 
this country to make headway against 
the paralyzing obstacles of indiffer- 
ence and sordid commercialism. 
Shall we say which painter in time 
is to be the great man? No. Study 
of American pictorial art, past and 
present, observation, research and as- 
sociation with kindred spirits have 
combined to force us to the conclu- 
sion that we possess five American 
masters. We say we, but should say 
rather the worid possesses them, for 
art knows no country, realm, or time. 
The immortals to whom we allude are 
Winslow Homer, the recluse; George 
Inness, the seer; john LaFarge, the 
colorist; James Whistler, the sym- 
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phonic Whistler; and, lastly, A. P. 
Ryder. Following closely after these 
leaders, and possessing rich qualities 
of perception, imagination and color, 
we should mention such distinguished 
artists as John Sargent, Abbott Thay- 
er, Thomas Hovenden, Walter Shir- 
law, R. Swain Gifford, George W. 
Maynard, Douglas Volk, Louis Moel- 
ler, George DeForest Brush, R. A. 
Blakelock, Marcus Waterman, Elihu 
Vedder, Siddons Mowbray and East- 
man Johnson. 

One may perhaps ask, Are there 
not others as important as these? 
Where are Dewing, Low and Blash- 
field? Where are such men as Words- 
worth Thompson, D. W. Tryon and 
Childe Hassam? No _hard-and-fast 
classification of artists into groups 
can be altogether just. It is the ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule. But 
it is to be remarked that not all of 
these artists are original, and that a 
man who follows ought not to be 
ranked with the inventors, the origi- 
nators, and the pioneers of thought. 
Dewing, Kenyon Cox and their ilk 
will probably be superseded in a dec- 
ade or so by superior women painters 
in the same phase of art,—there are 
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those who press them closely, so to 
say, already. The Alma Tadema, or 
Neo-Greek genre is something that 
can be taught and handed down; 
genius is not to be transmitted. 

But let us analyze, if that be possi- 
ble, some of the qualities of the men 
best worth considering, those who stir 
the heart to pleasure, the mind to 
stimulating thoughts, and the eyes 
to the enjoyment of splendid color 
and form. Our first introduction 
may well be to that discreet and 
well balanced painter, William M. 
Chase. He has few weak points, 
his color is always acceptable, and 
he seldom nods over his work. He 
is in a sense a portraitist in what- 
ever he paints. Nervous energy, 
coupled with keen perceptions, and 
at times brilliant strokes, weld his best 
works together. They are skilfully 
constructed, and even the inanimate 
accessories seem to be alive. Whether 
it is by the sea or in a city park, 
whether it is a dainty girl or a great 
lady, whether the garb is of pink or 
sombre gray, he sees his subject in his 
own way, combines fact with fancy, 
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JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER. 


and gives both with a bold and crisp 
accent though without the gloss of 
imagination. Chase will survive his 
time as a portrait painter on account 
of his siyle. His “Mother and Child” 
and his portraits of “Little Miss C.” 
and of Alice Dieudonnée Chase testify 
to his force and scope as well as any 
of his works. One notes an almost 
sculptural feeling in the costumes, and 
there can be no question about the 
character reading. Chase has never 
made a lazy portrait; his nature is full 
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of confidence; he dares, and his exe- 
cution equals his daring. 

Next we come to an exotic, another 
type, yet more distinct, more pro- 
nounced as a portrait painter. To 
this artist’s name we may well append 
the word “style,” for in our opinion he 
is one of the most distinguished and 


. graceful figure interpreters living. We 


have felt at times, however, that this 
man, John Sargent, was not unlike the 
Etruscan image makers,whose bronzes 
we adore for their tender movement 
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of lines, even though they be exterior 
only. Sargent is incapable of com- 
mitting a breach of etiquette on can- 
vas. His portrait of Ellen Terry, even 
though she is hidden under the guise 
of Lady Macbeth, reveals more of the 
zsthetic sentiment of a Terry than of 
the monster of ambition conceived by 
Shakespeare. 


“AN 


MASTERS. 


photograph operator’s sense, the sense 
of a petrified and arrested life. No, 
Sargent’s figures have unmistakable 
life, and one never sees the same por- 
trait by him but it looks different, just 
as one sees the members of one’s own 
household, ever changing, never twice 
alike. Sargent is happiest with nat- 
ural beauty, youth, and graceful forms. 
The Egyptian girl, shown at the 
World's Fair, lives and moves and is 
saturated with the pride and dignity 
characteristic of that old race. There 
is nothing insipid or assumed in that 
face. Itis as candid asa June sunrise, 
and as suggestive of sweet accord with 
truth and sentimentasa garden flower. 
The Boit children, the “Mother and 
Child,” the lovely picture of little Bea- 
trice Goelet, and the well-known por- 
trait of Miss Burkhardt exhibit the 
miracle of this creative, spontaneous 
and original art. 

Let us now turn for a moment to 
the extreme limit of the range of our 
pictorial arts, and revel in the deli- 
cious color-mosaics of John LaFarge. 
When we call him one of our immor- 
tals we do not think there will be one 

jealous soulamong 





Sargent is not 
dramatic; he 
does not make his 
figures pose; and 
as he sees but one 
way in which his 
subject can be 
painted, he gives 
it a certain statu- 
esque aspect. 
That is the dom- 
inating quality of 
his temperament, 
and tthe _ sitter 
must sit as he has 
conceived the 
picture. This is 
an eminent qual- 
ity for a portrait 
painter to  pos- 
sess, and we trust 
we shall not be 
misunderstood to 








| the artists of the 

country, for they 
| themselves would 
doubtless place 
upon his head 
the laurel wreath. 
From his earliest 
youth his art has 
had an even, un- 
interrupted and 
steady growth. 
The flowers were 
his companions 
in his boyhood; 
their colors en- 
chanted him; he 
and they in some 
mysterious man- 
ner exchanged 
secrets. He has 
ever breathed the 
sweetest and 








mean it in the KF. D. 


MILLET. 


most magnificent 
color, making it 
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the powerful and 
persuasive vehicle [ 
of his imagina- 
tion, and he has 
thus stirred the 
sensitive spirits of " 
his kind the world % 


over. He can be 
studied in_ his 
flowers —in the 


rose, the  water- 
lily, and the lotus. 
We find the spir- 
itual head of St. 
John the Baptist, 
painted early in 
his career, among 
the sixties; “The 
Madonna” and 
“The Crucifixion” 
and “The Ascen- 
sion” followed, as 
monumental fres- 
coes; and _ these 
works have, with 
other cathedral 
paintings, become 
the glowing rec- 
ords of his religious zeal in art. His 
“Wolf Charmer,” so original and so 
human, so wonderful as a parable, re- 
veals an almost divine insight into the 
nature of things. He makes this 
weird musician touch a chord which 
tames the ferocious beast, and at the 
same time he strikes a chord in us 
which responds. LaFarge is not only 
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a creative artist, who sees for himself, 
and makes a world of his own. He is 
an artist also who paints as if inspired 
by pure feeling. He has drawn a fig- 
ure of the Great Ogre, and almost 
endowed him with breath, so intensely 
vitalized is his herculean frame. 
LaFarge’s art is composed chiefly 
of two great elements, the one being 
his gift of celestial color, and the other 
being his love for beauty. This he has 
the joy to find in the simplest things, 
from the wild flower to the ecstatic 
expression on the saintly countenance 
—the blossom of the wayside bush 
and of human faith. Such are the 
open gates through which his art leads 
us, through which 
he passes freely, 
finding few fel- 
low-travellers to 
elbow him on his 
way. Glass gives 
| him an unequalled 
material in which 
to write his most 
powerful  mes- 
sages to the hearts 
of — men, with 
which to form his 
splendid mosaic 
diadems, and no 
living artist stands 
anywhere near 
him in the com- 
mand and com- 
prehension of 
these brittle ve- 
hicles of  opal- 
escent glory. In 
making colored 
glass sing hymns 
for him, he seems 
to set his palette 
in the fiery fur- 
nace, mocking the tones of the flames, 
and causing these glowing currents to 
flow in a living stream, incandescent, 
dazzling, and brilliant beyond com- 
pare. In Japan, in Samoa, in France, 
in America, anywhere, LaFarge holds 
up the torch of flamboyant color, of 
light, of fire, giving new and thrilling 
sensations to the world of art. We 
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could not give, were we to devote all 
our space to this one subject, an ade- 
quate idea of this wonderful man’s 
achievements. To posterity the full 
recognition of his worth must be left. 
Let us try to appreciate such men to- 
day, and not leave it all to posterity to 
sing their praises long after they shall 
be gone. 

When we fancy ourselves being 
shown about our new world, not like 
Asmodeus abroad, but rather like 
those who are seeking to know where 
the Creator has lodged His germs of 
genius, and to study the manner of 
their growth, our wanderings have 
been rewarded by the discovery of 
several marvels. Conspicuous among 
the American artists who may be said 
literally to live for their art alone is 
that profound original genius, that 
guide to all great human epics of the 
untamed sea and the unexplored wil- 
derness, Winslow Homer. Him we 
see first as the special historian of the 
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battlefields and _ the 
camps and the marches 
of the War of the Rebel- 
lion, the studious chron- 
icler of the picturesque 
episodes of negro life in 
the now so far-away war 
times. Later he _ be- 
comes the dramatic and 
intensely real exponent 
of the hard lives of 
American fishermen and 
sailors, and the vivid 
painter of the frontiers- 
man’s existence and the 


rude exploits of the 
brave woodsman = and 
hunter. Here we have 


a veritable art pioneer, 
battling his own way, 
translating the language 
of the homely, rough- 
and-ready workers in 
the primeval forests, on 
the wave-swept decks of 
ships, in the trenches of 
the Virginia campaigns; 
and there is as genuine 
an accent of vital truth 
and heroism in these simple annals as 
was ever heard since art began. Wins- 
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low Homer’s foot- 
steps may be 
traced through 
many a league of 
solitary explora- 
tion. There is 
the character in 
his work which 
shows plainly that 
he is incapable of 


treading in the 
paths worn by 
others’ feet. We 
see him in the 
depths of the 
North Woods, 
by the dashing 
stream where the 
fisherman lives 
alone in _ his 
squalid hut; we 
see him on _ the 
mountain _ side 


amidst the stumps 
of the dismal 
clearing, with the 
gray-bearded Adi- 
rondack guide for 
his comrade; we 
see him shooting 
the rapids in a 
canoe with the 
hardy woodsmen, 
the sturdy types of 
the American 
hunter and pio- 
neer, brave, tough, 
and true,—types 
which we shall be 
glad to have pre- 
served for future history. Now 
we stand with him where tremen- 
dous breakers dash against the 
rocky shore, and the black, whirl- 
ing, angry clouds roll in an awful 
tumult in the tempestuous sky. 
Drenched with spray, we watch the 
stalwart fisher-girls in the raging surf, 
as they bend to their oars and urge 
their dory towards the struggling craft 
which has struck on yonder fatal ledge 
in the wild storm. Again, in more 
peaceful scenes, we are interested in 
the farmer’s toil, so sympathetically 
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and so shrewdly observed; in the far- 
mer who, burdened with cornstalks, 
goes out to the dried-up pasture to 
feed his starving cattle, and in all those 
fellow-men of ours of whose lives, full 
of struggles, of want, of woe, and of 
heroism, we know so little. Indeed, 
Winslow Homer is the most original 
observer, and the most truly and ex- 
clusively national painter ever reared 
in America. He knows the American 
sailor and woodsman as Burns knew 
the canny Scotchmen and as Millet 
knew the French peasantry. We will 
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ask you to look 
with us, in fancy, 
at his now cele- 
brated picture 
called “Eight 
Bells.” The 
scene laid on 
the quarter-deck 
of a Gloucester 
fishing schooner. 
Here are the cap- 
tain and the mate 
of the tempest- 
tossed craft, try- 
ing to get a noon 
observation to as- 
certain their 
whereabouts. 
The men are clad 
in their oilskin 
suits and sou’- 
westers — the 
armor of the 
modern sea- 
kings; and, with 
quadrant and sextant in hand, the 
calculations are being made under 
difficulties. What sturdy sailor-men! 
How bravely they will meet their 
fate, whatever it may be! What 
quiet and cool and modest natures, 
rough on the outside, but ready 
for any heroic enterprise! The wind 


is 
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whistles through 
the cordage, the 


seas sweep the 
decks, but we feel 
that the furious 
elements must 
obey the com- 
mands of these 
masterful — souls, 
and that in the 
long run mind 
must conquer 
matter. Bravo, 
Homer! You 
make us _ realize 
that our lives 
ashore are tame 
and flat indeed in 
comparison with 
those of these 
latter-day Vik- 


ings of the New 
England breed. 
Like Thoreau, 
Winslow Homer 
isarecluse, for the reason thatartof the 
sort he lives for is incompatible with 
the amenities of society. He lives in 
a lonesome spot on the coast of Maine. 
His sole companions are natural and 
unsophisticated beings, outdoor folk, 
hunters, fishermen, sailors, farmers. 
No artificial refinements, no etiquette 
of the drawing-room, no afternoon tea 
chatter, no club gossip, for this hermit 
of the brush. God is King of all where 
he lives, and as His subject he faith- 
fully portrays the infinite wonders of 
His realm. We are only too well 
aware that we have given our readers 
but a mere glimpse of this powerful 
and unique master, a mere hint of his 
greatness; but in him we may without 
extravagance lay claim to the posses- 
sion of one of the few living painters 
of the world who can be called great 
artists. 
We come now to another historiat 
of American life, Thomas Hovenden, 
of whose numerous important works 
it will be necessary to glance only at 
two examples, which are sufficiently 
typical to give us a good idea of his 
measure as an artist. These works 
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are his famous “John Brown” and his 
less known “Chloe and Sam.” In the 
magnitude of the conception the John 
Brown picture is still scarcely appre- 
ciated at its full value; but as time 
goes on, we believe it must become 
more and more treasured bythe Amer- 
ican people as a true delineation of 
one of the most important events in 
their country’s history. It has been 
well said that the artist affords us a 
glimpse of the martyr’s soul just as it 
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goes forth to “march on” in behalf of 
human freedom. Brown stands on the 
prison steps, with the rope about his 
neck. He has just kissed a negro 
child, and with that kiss he may almost 
be said to have set the seal of liberty 
upon an enslaved race. For the throng 
of guards and on-lookers and idlers 
we do not much care—they are there 
as accessories and to fulfil the historic 
verities; but to us the halo hangs 
over one head, the head of that old 
man who dared to express his opin- 
ions and to act on them, the opinions 
which were to be those of the nation. 
One does not notice the drawing, the 
color, the composition, the light and 
shade; it is all John Brown. With 
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what convincing force Hovenden has 
pictured the man and the cause for 
which he so nobly laid down his life! 
This will stand as one of the greatest 
and most sincere paintings of history 
and patriotism ever produced on the 
continent and inspired by an Ameri- 
can historical incident. 

As for the “Chloe and Sam,” to 
which we have referred, no words of 
description would begin to do justice 
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to the familiar accuracy, the humorous 
sympathy, and the real interest of this 
unpretentious picture of an old negro 
man and his wife in the humblest of 
homes. It might be classed alone as 
an adequate and authentic portrayal 
of the African race under American 
conditions. 

Let us turn abruptly to another 
painter of distinction, in a special vein 
quite unlike that of the men we have 
been discussing. In H. Siddons Mow- 
bray we have a colorist and man of 
imagination, a wonderful narrator of 
fanciful tales, with ample knowledge 
and manual skill in the practice of his 
craft. Without further comment upon 
his abilities, let us try to discover what 
there is in his pictures. He paints, we 
will say, for instance, a scene in an 
Oriental harem—painted, of course, 
from imagination. In this picture he 
is able to interpret the feelings of a new 
arrival—a sweet young girl, fresh and 
pretty—who is the evident object of 
the spiteful jealousy and venomous 
hate of the other wives; and he does 
this so well that the emotions of the 
harem are quite vividly laid bare to 
outside scrutiny. He paints a group of 
fairies floating over the meadows, and 
his fancy seems clothed with the im- 
palpable textures of the rose leaf and 
the cobweb. In his color there is a 
sensuous sentiment, a refinement that 
is well-nigh voluptuous, and it hints at 
the azure and 
violet hues of 
fluttering insects’ 
wings under the 
last pink rays of 


the setting sun. 
Linked with his 
strong love for 


the beautiful and 
the delicate and 
the dainty there 
is a complete con- 
ception of inci- 
dent which is cer- 
tain to make his 
pictures interest- 
ing. In _ fine, 
Mowbray is one 
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of the few American painters who give 
us the visible realization of dreams, 
fantastic and sprightly tales of the 
wonder-world, in a gay and appetiz- 
ing gamut of novel tones vouchsafed 
to few. 

How different is the subterranean 
vein worked by Elihu Vedder, whose 
imagination gravitates naturally to 
sombre and de- 
pressing themes. 
He is a man of 
great gifts, com- 
manding a re- 
markable power 
of expression, 
and endowed 
with much earn- 
estness of spirit 
and much orig- 
inality of thouglit 
and style. Yet 
his style is not 
agreeable, for it 
is heavy, and 
he sometimes 
clothes his ideas 
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in grotesque gar- 
ments, which 
weigh them 
down. Never- 


theless a man 

cannot get rid of 

his birth-mark, | 
and it is the | 
strong men who | 
exhibit the most | 
striking idiosyn- 
crasies. Vedder 
cannot be count- 
ed out of the 
circle of great 
American  paint- 
ers. The cast of | 
his mind is too 
peculiar to him- 
self, his convic- 
tions are too 
mighty, and in 
some of his 





He would have 
made a wonder- 
ful caricaturist, 
perhaps the 
greatest in the 
world, but his 
thrusts would 
have drawn 
blood. He never 
reminds you of 
any other painter, 
and no other 
painter ever re- 
minds you of 
him. He has the 
courage to enter 
the realms_ of 
Dante and of 
Rabelais; he has 
the courage to 
stand apart from 
the currents of 
contemporary 








flights he has 
reached too high 
a plane of im- 
aginative force. He never fails to 
be true to himself, even when he is 
under the spell of a nightmare. When 
he appears to be joking, do not trust 
him; he is never in a jesting mood. 
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thought, to fol- 
low his own soli- 
tary road, with- 
out associates, without the support of 
fashion. Vedder, in one of his oddest 
veins, has shown us his conception of 
“The Last Man,” surrounded by the 
skeletons of his dead comrades, of his 
dead hopes and passions, of all that 
made life tolerable in fact, and steeped 
in despair in a dead world. The poor 
creature appears to be crucified, over- 
looking a chaos; he is without promise 
of a future, without hope, without sun- 
light; it is the tragic end of humanity 
—a horrible vision. Shall we for a 
moment accept this climax of history 
as possible, the indescribable sterility 
of this annihilation as logical? No, a 
thousand times, no! We refuse to 
admit that life is to be thus extin- 
guished miserably in a sea of tears, 
wiped out in terror and despair. We 
instinctively rebel against any such 
surrender; yet the work, it must be 
admitted, makes a profound impres- 
sion. For this artist, however gloomy, 
is always impressive. He is a great 
draughtsman, a great composer. Like 
a poet, he chooses his lines with the 
utmost tact and felicity in order to 
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obtain a rhythmic sweep and move- 
ment. He will always enlist the ar- 
dent admiration of certain followers, 
as surely as lie will call forth the an- 
tagonism of a stubborn opposition. 
But Vedder in the presence of nature 
is one of her most devoted, humble 
worshippers. There are landscapes of 
his and marine pieces as strong and 
sincere and vital as any we have be- 
held from an American brush. Cus- 
tomarily, however, Vedder seems to 
live in the air, so to speak, and these 
landscapes and marines are but the 
outcomes of his occasional excursions 
to our planet. Such are our own im- 
pressions of a man who, we confess, 
does not appeal to our hearts, but 
whose lawless imagination and con- 
summate design at times almost ap- 
pall us. Vedder will last as long as 
the poets. He is deep, and we shall 
always wish to see his latest work. 
Another bright light in contempo- 
rary art is Douglas Volk, a western 
man, whose picture entitled “Accused 
of Witchcraft” gives him an eminently 
strong title to be classed among our 
most competent 
historical _ paint- 
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also given us some stirring pictorial 
souvenirs of colonial times, perhaps 
the most important being the “Arrival 
of the Mayflower in Plymouth Har- 

bor.” Halsall 





ers. In this can- 
vas one notes at 
once the face of 
the poor child 
against whom 
the terrible 





charge has been 


brought. Has 
horror ever 
found a more | 
perfect | exposi- 


tion in a human 
countenance? 
Surely this is a 
remarkable = ex- 
pose of those 
cruel, diabolical 
days which so 
darken the pages 
of our early his- 
tory. 

William F. 
Halsall, the ma- 








has the pleasant 
faculty of con- 
structing _inter- 
esting stories in 
all his pictures, 
and he has pro- 
duced a_ long 
series of graphic 
and dramatic 
narratives of ad- 
venture at sea. 
His details are 
trustworthy, and 
in all his work 
there is no mis- 
taking the time 
of day or season. 
He never__at- 
tempts to depict 
a scene without 
making careful 
studies on the 
spot, whether the 








rine painter, has 
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ington in the dead of winter or the 
Roaring Forties of the fickle, North 
Atlantic. His “First Fight Between 
Ironclads” was bought, by the United 
States government, and now hangs 
in the Capitol at Washington. If 
one is under the impression that 
Halsall is nothing more than a lit- 
eral realist, that is to say an artist 
without much imagination, one has 
but to look at his painting of a Boston 
pilot boat plunging down into the 
trough of a mighty sea, off soundings 
at dawn, amidst the huge grayish- 
green waves which are just catching 
the first rays of the wintry sun on their 
foaming crests, and one will be unde- 
ceived on this point; for it is evident 
that he knows and feels the wild poetry 
of the ocean, and that there is a strain 
of the old Norse sailors’ blood in his 
veins. 

A strong, frank, manly painter, 
standing far above the dusty highway 
of mediocrity, is Walter Shirlaw, a 
great student of form and action, a fine 
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designer, and a thoroughly original 
and intellectual artist. Among his 
best works we shall mention only the 
well known “Feeding the Geese,” 
“Toning the Bell,” and “Sheep-shear- 
ing in the Bavarian Highlands.” His 
subjects are not especially calculated 
to awaken the sentiment of the ideal, 
but his treatment of them is on the 
contrary extremely elevated, intelli- 
gent and sympathetic. He is a fine 
colorist within certain limitations, too. 
In the picture called “ Feeding the 
Geese” one sees a healthy, buxom 
farmer’s daughter flinging the corn to 
an eager flock of poultry in the barn- 
yard—that is all. There is enough in 
that for an illustration, one may say, 
but scant motive for a painting. Quite 
anerror. Note the composition more 
carefully, the arrangement, the move- 
ment of the lines, the characterization 
of the figure of the girl and of the 
geese, the accessories, the dish, the 
costume, etc. Is not the scene in- 
formed with life and nature? The 
solid drawing, the fine textures, inva- 
riably just right, the nervous force, 
and the atmosphere of the locality, go 
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to the formation of a truly united and 
harmonious whole. Shirlaw is a seri- 
ous and weighty painter, a great stu- 
dent of nature and art, and an influen- 
tial teacher. He is an admirable 
etcher as well. 

John J. Enneking is a landscape 
painter who comes easily within our 
category of contemporary artists whose 
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ing. He is also a feeling interpreter 
of the voice of the lusty springtide, 
when all things outdoors are taking 
on new forms of beauty, when bud 
and blossom and fresh leaves and ver- 
dant field are gay with promise. His 
cattle are eager eaters in real pas- 
tures, not toys, not mere accents of 
warm color in the landscape. No one 
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works may be expected to survive the 
present period. Briefly, his strong 
points may be summed up in his ex- 
traordinary perception of natural phe- 
nomena and in his power to express 
the brooding, meditative, elegiac or 
twilight aspect of nature in New Eng- 
land. In other words he is a sweet 
singer of the day that is nearly done, 
of the beginning of night, of the gloam- 


paints the New England that we all 
know and love with more truthfulness 
than Enneking. 

John G. Brown is favorably known 
as the painter of street urchins, a class 
of subjects that he has made peculiarly 
his own in this country. He deserves 
a few respectful words from the his- 
torian; the critic will step rather gin- 
gerly on this ground. Nevertheless 
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the future generations will attach con- 
siderable value to his delineations 
of the happy-go-lucky metropolitan 
gamin and other contemporary types 
of character, superficially studied, but 
authentic enough. 

Higher in the scale, because of su- 
perior penetration and a far more sat- 
isfactory order of workmanship, are 
the small character pictures of Louis 
Moeller. A keen and good-natured 
student of human nature, a master of 
characterization, and a very subtle ob- 
server of certain phases of life, Moeller 
is preéminent among the native paint- 
ers of cabinet genre, a sort of compos- 
ite of Meissonier and Domingo, with 
qualities of his own superadded. His 
descriptions of old men, quaint types, 
such as book-worms, pedants, old- 
school gentlemen, chess-players, story- 
tellers, disputants and the like, are not 
only inimitable, they are masterpieces. 

Another remarkable artist, one who 
has, after much study in all the schools 
of painting, evolved a style of his own, 
is Eastman Johnson, who paints the 
rustic tramp, the peddler, the Ameri- 
can business man, the statesman, the 
old seamen of Nantucket, the soldier 
and the farmer, and paints them all 
well. In his “Funding Bill” we have 
the best picture ever made of the 
native magnates of commerce and 
finance; and in his “Nantucket School 
of Philosophy” we have a half-humor- 
ous, half-tender, and entirely delight- 
ful representation of a group of rugged 
sea codgers gathered in a convenient 
snuggery on a cold day to swap yarns. 
Johnson’s pathetic picture of “The 
Pension Agent” recalls the Civil War 
and its countless personal sacrifices; 
and it is said to have had some influ- 
ence on the government policy with 
respect to the payment of pensions. 
Johnson is a prolific painter, his scope 
is enormous, and he has great vitality, 
although he has been before the public 
more than half a century. He paints 
with all the energy of a fresh student, 
and his color, which is strong and res- 
onant, contributes much to the refine- 
ment and masculine dignity of his 
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style. He has painted the portraits 
of scores of publicists and statesmen. 
Maine should be proud of this gifted 
son. 

Still another New Englander claims 
our attention in R. Swain Gifford, 
whose pictures of his own rugged 
country by the sea coast, its deep 
woods and its brown autumn fields, 
are reckoned by the best judges to be 
of the first order of merit. We have 
stood spell-bound before his drifting 
October clouds, and the wide expanses 
of his cold and cheerless skies; the 
stubble in his fields, the gnarled and 
tough, wind-twisted trees, the uncom- 
promising and inhospitable landscape; 
and we have wondered how a man 
could bring before us such a dreary 
scene and yet force us to bow before 
it. Although he has travelled far in 
foreign lands, Gifford has ever re- 
mained true to his native New Eng- 
land. He stands alone among Amer- 
ican painters, especially in this particu- 
lar field which we have endeavored to 
indicate, and there is no one who can 
take his place. 

William L. Picknell must be set 
down as one of the sons of New Eng- 
land. He also is a landscape painter 
of the first order. He has painted 
much in Europe, but his Massachu- 
setts sand dunes, hillsides and country 
roads are his best works. It may be 
said with justice of his paintings that 
nowhere else shall you see a clearer 
atmosphere, a more solidly modelled 
earth, a more vigorous coloring, or a 
more complete representation of a real 
landscape. And yet it is equally true 
that he is more of a painter than an 
artist. Picknell does not compose 
pretty scenes, but he drives home the 
facts of his subject with sledge-ham- 
mer blows. He is a sort of second 
Courbet in his strength and in his 
virility. His pictures are frank, whole- 
some and honest, and they will mellow 
well with age because they are sound- 
ly painted. 

Of George Maynard’s works we 
must say a few words. He is a decora- 
tor in the truest sense. He is broader 
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than a regiment of studio men, for he 
brings to his canvas a born colorist’s 
palette, and a style and comprehension 
of what is purely beautiful beyond the 
mere prettiness of ordinary drawing- 
room motives. His picture entitled 
“In Strange Seas” is a captivating 
group of sportive sirens gambolling 
amid the blue billows of the real ocean, 
an almost possible vision, attractively 
mingling the poetic and the actual. 
What grace of sinuous, buoyant ac- 
tion, what unearthly suppleness, and 
what delicious delicacy, transparency 
and brilliancy of flesh painting! In 
these qualities Maynard isatleastequal 
to the best of the European painters, 
and we wish that we could honestly 
say that there are other artists coming 
forward who are capable of taking 
such a man’s place. 

Those who follow us in this country 
will know and acknowledge, one day, 
their obligations to George DeForest 
Brush, for his fine historical portray- 
als of that fast-departing race, the 
aborigine of our continent, the native 
American. His Aztec sculptor, seated 
on a rug before the temple’s ponder- 
ous stone whereon he carves the sym- 
bols of his soul’s belief, is in substance 
the expression of man in his freest and 
most natural spirit. Heroic themes, 
the acts and achievements of the North 
American Indians, absorb Brush’s 
thoughts; he depicts with splendid 
vigor the stalwart and hardy brave as 
he hunts the moose and as he rides 
headlong across the snow-covered 
plains with his enemy’s scalp dangling 
from his saddle-bow. In “Mourning 
Her Brave” he shows the slopes of a 
snowy mountain-side where a warrior 
is buried and his squaw gives herself 
up to grief—a pathetic illustration of 
savage fidelity and the common lot of 
the children of men. His spirit takes 
a lofty view of art, his pencil seeks 
out every detail of anatomical truth, 
and we are sure that his works will 
find a choice place in the future 
national collection of American art 
which we can foresee. The manners 
and customs of a race which shall 
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then have become extinct will be for- 
ever preserved for posterity in this in- 
valuable series. 

New England claims as her pro- 
geny many strong men among the 
American artists of the first rank, and 
one of the most deserving, one of the 
most remarkable of her sons, is Mar- 
cus Waterman, of Boston. We will 
first refer briefly to his New England 
wood interiors, which are his best 
works in some respects, although they 
have not the striking imaginative qual- 
ities of his Oriental compositions and 
his extraordinary illustrations to the 
“Thousand and One Nights.” To our 
minds no other American artist begins 
to put so much color and beauty into 
his paintings of the woods; and we 
are not surprised to learn that Water- 
man feels more at home in the depths 
of the New England forests when the 
wild flowers and the foliage are mid- 
way in their summer loveliness, than in 
any other place. There is a language 
of these old forest monsters, in the 
dignified solitudes of their habitations, 
which Waterman appears to compre- 
hend and to interpret in a masterly 
manner. True, his “Maroof in the 
Desert,” forsaken by his comrades, left 
to the hot sands and the unpitying sun 
and the hungry vultures, appeals forci- 
bly to the sympathy; and there is a 
barbaric glory in the “Duel by Moon- 
light” between the fierce inhabitants 
of the African wastes; the wondrous 
procession of people and beasts which 
wends its way in caravan fashion to 
the City of Brass curiously affects the 
imagination of the beholder; in his 
Arabian tableaux from Algiers and 
Tunis, among the camels, under the 
shadows of the palms, he shows us 
the dreamy splendors of the Orient of 
our ideal; but this marvellous artist is 
equally powerful in his Vermont woods 
and on his Cape Cod sand dunes. 
Like all true artists, he is interested 
in everything which possesses color 
and character; and the range of his 
practice takes in nude figures, warm 
with the ruddy life-current, animals of 
all sorts in their wild surroundings, 
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and resplendent interiors of the en- 
chanted halls of the Alhambra. In 
all his works will be found the note of 
a true colorist, a profound student and 
observer, and an original, inventive 
and highly imaginative man. 

Quite distinct in his class—in agree- 
able contrast to the realistic tenden- 
cies which are to be observed cropping 
out from time to time among our 
painters—is Abbott Thayer, who 
might appropriately be introduced to 
your notice as the only American 
artist who has succeeded in painting 
a Madonna. In the purely spiritual 
doniain, where women and children 
by right divine reign in conceded sov- 
ereignty, Thayer is a loving, high- 
minded, tender-hearted master of ex- 
pression. The time will come when 
the world will recognize and appreci- 
ate at its full worth his vision of the 
mother—not the divine mother, but 
the sweet, pure, loving human mother ; 
when it will see with his eyes the celes- 
tial beauty of virtue shining in the faces 
of women who are true, making of 
them the types which heaven has given 
to man to worship; when it will see 
that his portraits of his children are 
sublime types also, personifications of 
gentleness, harmony and innocence. 
It is love which not only makes the 
world go round; it makes Thayer 
paint; it gives him his power; and we 
need no better proof of his superiority 
than the “Mother and Children” be- 
longing to the collection of Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Sears, of Boston. 

A native of New England who is 
not as well known in the country at 
large, though we believe his works 
find a number of very ardent admirers 
in New York, is A. P. Ryder, whom 
we must lift up into a position which 
shall rank him with the very best 
American painters of our time. We 
know of no living artist who fills us 
with such rare and charming poetical 
thoughts, none who transports us into 
such a mysterious, delightful, unreal, 
fairy realm of the fancy. He must 
paint slowly; his color appears to 
come from the refiner’s crucible, as 
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rich, as glowing, and as mellow as the 
hues and lights of a rose’s heart. We 
will only touch upon one picture, 
which must suffice to give an idea 
of his quality, his style, his originality. 
We will select for this purpose from 
his three best pictures “The Temple of 
the Mind.” The other two are “Jonah 
and the Whale” and “The Twilight” 
which we think have been engraved 
by Kingsley. On the left rises the 
strange architectural outline of the 
temple illuminated by the pale rays 
of the rising moon. A terrace wall, a 
lake beyond—a beyond suchasdreams 
are made of. At the right gushes forth 
the water of a fountain which catches 
the glints of the moonlight. A satyr, 
dames in the golden shower of light 
in front of the temple, near by on the 
terrace the graceful figures of three 
allegorical females stand bathed in the 
flood of the magical rays. A balance 
of masses, a series of lines, a tranquil 
but ecstatic sensation of color, make 
an hour of contemplation in front of 
this canvas like the consummation of 
a pleasant desire. It is complete, allur- 
ing, bewitching. Ryder’s works are 
priceless; they owe their enormous 
value to the rarity of the genius which 
created them. 

Finally, of George Inness, to whom 
we must award the highest honor, for 
to him we must look for the greatest 
landscapes ever produced inthe United 
States. Inness, who has but lately left 
us, still lives; the conflagration of his 
color seems to be still more luminous 
than ever; still more does his sunlight 
seem like the direct reflection of the 
heavenly hues which tint the earth and 
sky. Shall we take one picture as a 
representative example of his genius? 
No; for were we to describe a winter 
morning as the best phase of nature, 
where would the spring-time glory be? 
In his case it will be necessary to gen- 
eralize. We may study him in frost 
and melting snow; in that magnificent 
area of blooming scenery rich with 
the harvest; we may be dazzled by the 
glow of his midday sun, and by 
the fiery light which he flings over 
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the verdure of the pasture and the 
meadow; again we may feel the ter- 
rors of his coming storm, or sink to 
rest with his setting sun. All the days 
of the year—the sunny day, the rainy 
day, the sultry day, days of storm, 
days of swollen rivers and moaning 
winds, mellow autumn days when 
nature receives her decorations of gold 
and jewels from summer’s treasures as 
an award of affection and a souvenir 
of the sweets that have gone forever, 
imperial mornings, angry evenings— 
all the days and all the seasons are 
food for this art, rich, abundant, over- 
flowing, and various as nature itself in 
its moods. With his color wand the 
artist wanders up and down the earth, 
with magic touch breathing upon the 
canvas his inspired visions. Does the 
crimson sun rise over the horizon? 
Watch the wand of Inness. The very 
splendor of the aurora is caught and 
fixed upon the canvas. Does the hot 
sun burn the dry fields? Inness is 
there to wait for the cooling shower to 
quench the earth’s thirst and to save 
the scene from oblivion, that men may 
know its marvels. Clouds of the high 
noon, shadows of the dim and myste- 
rious woods, hazy and purple dis- 
tances, patches of grass and leafage, 
limpid lakes and noble rivers, the sweet 
home-like valleys and the rock-ribbed 
hills, the herds in the pastures, the 
bent and gnarled ancient trees, the 
stubble of the fields, the close-meshed 
thicket where the spider builds its 
strangeand symmetrical tracery—any- 
where, everywhere, beauty awaits the 
coming of the seer, the missionary 
who reveals the light, the lover who 
sings the praises of his mistress Na- 
ture. All men are learners in Inness’s 
school. 

Of James Abbott McNeill Whistler 
we shall say nothing here. He is an 
American by birth, a painter by pro- 
fession and instinct; no country can 
claim his art. He, like Inness, would 
make a text for a whole article. But 
at present we prefer to remember only 
those who live, paint and die in this 
country; those who are Americans in 
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feeling and in aspiration. It is a law 
of nature that we should be more 
closely interested in our neighbors and 
compatriots than in foreigners. 

Of course, it is not possible to make 
a paper of this character exhaustive, if 
by that is meant a complete review of 
all that is being done in American art; 
there must be omissions, and it is 
well that there should be omissions. 
Everything in the world is relative, 
and history, which utilizes catalogues, 
does not consist of them. Neverthe- 
less, it is fitting that allusion should be 
made to the scholarly and virile work 
of the eminent Boston portrait painter, 
Frederic P. Vinton, whose likeness of 
Dr. Samuel A. Green painted in 1894 
has seldom been surpassed in modern 
times; to the mural paintings and the 
exquisite water-colors of Edwin A. 
Abbey, essentially an illustrator, but 
not the less interesting for that; and 
to the excellent marine pictures by the 
late M. F. H. DeHaas. 

There are some intelligent people 
who still labor under the delusion that 
we have no art in this country. They 
go to Paris to buy their pictures and 
statuary; and they have never heard 
of any American artists who seem to 
them to be worth serious considera- 
tion. The World’s Fair of 1893, if it 
accomplished nothing else, has done 
much to sweep away that delusion. 
We have now attained to our majority 
in this as in some other matters; and 
we create our own standards. France, 
the generous mother country of mod- 
ern art, foresees better than some of 
our own people the imminent coming 
of a doughty competition from this 
side of the Atlantic. She does not fear 
her European rivals; her glances of 
apprehension are at present cast to- 
wards the West. The time is not very 
far away when our youth shall have no 
farther use for the Paris art academies. 
We recognize our debt to France, but 
she herself will be glad to see us as- 
sume a more independent attitude 
among the nations. Our future strug- 
gles and triumphs must be fought out 
and won on American soil. 
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strolled carelessly 
down the tortuous length 
of the old-fashioned street 
whose narrow line bisects 
the hill rising from pros- 
perous trade at the edge of 
the bay to prosperous re- 
tirement from trade at its 
apex, when, after passing Trinity 
Street, my progress was blocked by a 
knot of people dismounting from an 
electric car just by a hydrant. I was 
literally driven to the wall. by the three 
passengers, who covered the narrow 
sidewalk between me and the impa- 
tient clangor of the motorman, signal- 
ing a lagging truck driver to move 
out of his way more rapidly. 

As I turned I found myself in front 
of a dusty window. Behind the 
window, full of china, riveted and 
cemented in a most miraculous way, 
I could see the strong gray head of a 
worker patiently fitting together the 
broken sticks of a lady’s fan. In the 
window a heavy Staffordshire basin 
rested on a large plate of Nankin 
china, glued in so many places that 
one could not tell which had origi- 
nally been the largest piece. A huge 
green Chinese jar, with wonderful 
dragons engaged in mortal combat, 
stood as prop for a big India platter, 
whose quiet depth made one feel that 
an armistice had been declared. 
Fearful imitations of old Willow ware 
jostled several fans, a miniature and a 
crucifix, which all lay within a large 
frame of foliate carving of some dark 
wood. 

The day was late in August, one of 
those humid, stifling days which dis-~ 
pose us to feel the futility of life, even 
in Seaborough. I was glad to refrain 
even from the mild exertion of saun- 
tering.. A sudden impulse led me to 
enter the shop. <A few nights before, 
under pressure of strong excitement, 
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I had snapped a lady’s fan. 
the very place I needed. At any rate, 
I would make inquiries. The place 
was queer enough, and a man whose 
life was spent among Watteau fans 
and fighting dragons might well be a 
character worth acquaintance. As I 
opened the door a little bell jangled 
harshly. Its peal was not needed in 
my case to call attention, for the 
owner of the shop had already noticed 
my dreamy pause before his work- 
bench. 

“Sir, and how can I serve you?” he 
inquired, in a manner free from the 
least servility, and yet in some indefin- 
able way giving the impression of one 
used to addressing people in a higher 
station. 

“Only in a chat, my friend,” I replied. 
“It occurred to me outside your win- 
dow that you must have had many an 
interesting fate played out before you 
here. These things all look as if they 
had histories.” 

“Well, sir, and so they have; some 
of them sad ones, too. And some of 
them you would never think could be 
mended when they are brought here; 
but I have learned to mend most 
things.” 

“No wonder you are proud of that. 
I am sure I wish I could mend a good 
many things which are _ broken. 
Have you, perhaps, a glue to bind 
up broken fortunes, or any rivet for a 
broken heart? ” 

“Ah, no, sir; no, no. The hearts 
and fortunes are in a better Work- 
man’s hands. And yet the mended 
china often sends a bowl of soup from 
Einzl’s here”—he nodded toward a 
dirty German restaurant near by—“to 
some poor bodies whose hearts might 
well be broken; and perhaps it helps 
put off the breaking,—who knows?” 
He gave me a keen look from under 
his tufted gray eyebrows, from eyes 
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whose glance was still as bright as the 
flash of crossing swords. “I’m no 
thinking you wish my service in that 
line, sir.” 

“Not yet, indeed; but I have an- 
other kind of task for you. I had the 
ill fortune to break a fan the other 
evening—a tortoise shell, with silver 
shields upon the sticks; one of the 
sticks is broken in three places, and 
the shield upon it is twisted. Shall I 
bring it for you to see?” 

“A bad job, I’m thinking, sir. I 
never like to try those shell things. 
They’re brittle as women to handle, 
and snap often in the piercing.” 


“How’s that?” said I, with a 
laugh. 
“Well, you know, sir, when a 


woman is in the case, rough treatment 
will only do damage; they need press- 
ing gently, and yet with a firm hand— 
no looseness, or they will slip out be- 
tween the fingers; and no harshness, 
or—snap! you have broken more 
thanafan. But bring in your fan, sir, 
and we will look at it.” 

As I climbed the hill to my room, 
my mind was filled again with the in- 
cident of the breaking of the fan. In- 
deed, my eyes had seen nothing for 
two days now but the figure of the 
woman whose it was, leaning back 
with her warm brown face and dusky 
brown hair against the dark wine 
cushions of her divan, with the long 
brown eyes, usually sparkling with 
laughter, looking straight into mine 
with a glance so bitterly cold and so 
full of contempt that at the time I 
hardly needed the words which have 
rung in my ears ever since: 

“You were quite right when you 
said that ‘with widows one must either 
be stranger or lover—or hand over a 
broken sword to Fate.” I did not 
know your sentiments before; but I 
shall hasten to meet them now that 
they have come to my ears. I have 
the pleasure” —she said it with a cruel 
emphasis—“of wishing you good-by, 
Mr. Graham.” 

What wonder that 


something 
snapped in my _ hand! 


Looking 
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down, I saw her fan—broken and 
useless! 

“Oh, my fan! ” she exclaimed, lean- 
ing forward with a quick breath. 
“My luck is gone! Give it to me at 
once.” 

“IT am very sorry. I will do my 
best to have it repaired,” I said stiffly. 
“What is a fan when it is my heart you 
have broken? You can waste pity on 
a miserable toy, and trample a man’s 
life down without a sob. I wish you 
joy of your laurels, such as they are— 
the withered rose leaves which crown 
a heartless coquette.” 

“Don’t stay to insult me farther. I 
bade you good-by.” 

I was mad with hopelessness and 
the sting of her words, and I turned 
and left her, finding myself walking 
out with her fan still in my hand. 
And now, as I thought of the words of 
the mender of bric-a-brac, I wondered 
if it were possible that, had I treated 
her niore gently, I could have won her 
forgiveness. The words she had re- 
peated I had indeed used the other day 
in chaffing Travers about his devotion 
to Mrs. Markham. Strange as it 
seemed, I had never once thought of 
Honoree as a widow. How could I 
have made such an unlucky remark! 
And Travers had been mean enough 
to tell her,—and I could not deny it, 
even if she would listen to me, which, 
I thought disconsolately, she never 
would again. Well, it was only an- 
other case of a man’s life ruined by a 
woman’s injustice. She is just as 
gay, just as happy. I saw her only 
this afternoon, riding with Isabel 
Travers and laughing as if there were 
no one in pain in the whole merry 
world. She did not see me, though 
Tsabel did,and bowed gayly. How in- 
significant I was to her! What an 
unmanly fellow I was to waste days 
thinking of a woman who was only a 
flirt, after all! 

She should have her fan, though, 
and I went to my little travelling case 
and drew the pieces forth. “A bad 
job,” indeed, as the man had it. I 
gathered up the fan and rolled the 
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pieces in tissue paper, and started for 
the little shop, walking by a round- 
about way, which brought me in front 
of Surrey, the jeweler’s. She should 
have a new fan, I said, and | entered. 
The salesman spread before me fans of 
every description, slender, gauzy, 
winged things. My eye was caught 
by one on a silver stand high in a 
showcase. 

“It is very valuable, sir,” the man 
said. “It is supposed to be one of 
poor Marie Antoinette’s; see the 
painting,”—and he showed a group 
of nymphs, with faces of witching 
coquettishness, dancing around a tree. 
The fan had long, slender, pierced 
sticks of silver, with cupids in relief so 
delicately moulded that their round 
bodies seemed reclining on a silver 
field. The fan was of ivory stained 
in a reddish brown, a background 
which threw out the warm flesh tints 
of the nymphs. The shopman, in a 
half-reluctant tone, named the price — 
a good part of my income. I should 
have to go without that new saddle- 
horse, I thought. Then, with a sting 
of shame at the thought of weighing a 
saddle-horse against my lady’s for- 
giveness, I said, “I will take it,” and 
gave the man a cheque. 

“A beautiful thing, too, not another 
like it in the world, sir, but heavy for 
a lady to use.” 

I thought of the little wrist that 
could quiet the restless ponies or hold 
the foils so steadily, and smiled to my- 
self. “It is a beautiful toy,” I said, 
“and has doubtless a history.” 

“That I cannot say, sir. We found 
it in Paris, with no trace of its former 
owner.” 

When I reached the little shop, I 
waited for the proprietor to appear; 
even the asthmatic bell jangled in 
vain. I was about to leave my errand 
until a later hour, when he came in, 
shaking his head and talking to him- 
self. He was wiping the corners of 
his eyes hurriedly, and looked rather 
shamefaced when he found me. 

“Well, sir?” he said, gruffly. 

“The fan I spoke to you of—I have 
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brought it. It is a compound frac- 


ture. But you are in trouble, my 
friend. Is it anything one can 
help?” 

eX 


No, no; let me see the fan.” 

As I unwrapped it he seemed to 
repent of his surliness, and said more 
gently: “My trouble is not for myself, 
sir, but for those poor people up stairs. 
Ah, how it cuts like a knife to hear 
poor Anton moaning ever of home, 
home, home! And he such a brave 
lad when he came over here only three 
years ago with Mina,—brave and 
hearty, with a laugh ’twould do one 
good just to hear, and the flashing 
black eye of a true Magyar; for we 
are of Hungary, sir,—if indeed poor 
Hungary have evenaname now. My 
own land’s people they are, nearer 
than flesh and blood. And the music 
he has in his soul! All lost—all lost 
—going out like a sputtering candle, 
—and he so young! You should 
have heard him play, sir—one of the 
violins in our famous band he was; 
the music would draw one’s breath 
after it. I have heard him playing 
nights when one would think the birds 
in their nests would come to him, and 
the tears and sobs he made with his 
violin in the darkness were fit to break 
the heart in your body. He told me 
once of a man who lived long ago, who 
played so that the beasts and stones 
followed wherever he piped. ‘Why, 
that is yourself, Anton,’ I said to him. 
Poor lad, he was so pleased—like a 
child! ” 

“But can nothing be done—I have 
money—no_ doctor, nourishment, 
something, for him? ” 

“No, no, sir. ’Tis the heimweh he’s 
got, and he can’t last long. There 
was a doctor here, too, and a nurse; 
but they only said, ‘Make him com- 
fortable” And Mina—that’s his wife 
—weeps and weeps all day, and the 
little one looks on it all with such big, 
round eyes. Anton is too weak to 


play, but his violin lies on his bed, and 
he looks at it—oh, as a mother looks 
at her sick baby, with such yearning 
Well, sir, it makes a baby 


in his eyes. 
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of me”; and he wiped his eyes again. 
“Let me see the fan, sir.” 

As he unrolled the last wrapping he 
could not control a start of amaze- 
ment. ‘Where did you get it, sir?” 
he exclaimed. “Did I not know you 
were one of us when I first saw you? 
There was the mark of trouble in your 
eyes, sir. Ah, Hungary has but tears 
and sorrow for her children’s portion, 
exiled from her breast. Don’t I 
know the fan, sir—at least the silver 
shields? Don’t I know those arms? 
I’ve seen them all my boyhood on the 
carriages and linen and hangings of 
the old house,—yes, on the old house 
itself, for I served there until I was 
thirty.” 

“You are mistaken, my friend,” I 
said, almost too astonished to speak. 
“T am not Hungarian. My parents 
were both American, and the fan is 
not mine.” 

“It is not yours? It will belong to 
a lady—is it not so—a Hungarian?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“T do not think so,” I said slowly. 
“It was a gift to the lady who owns it 
from a friend of her aunt’s, with whom 
she stayed in Europe long ago, as a 
girl. But I know little of the story, 
and do not even know her hostess’s 
name.” 

“But I know,” he _ interrupted 
quickly. “Who should know but I? 
Her name must have been the Coun- 
tess Christian, my young mistress, — 
old now, like myself, I suppose; and 
that’s sixty-one come next June. 
Could you get me a word with the 
young lady, sir? She would be kind- 
hearted enough to come and give me 
news of my mistress, wouldn’t she, 
sir?” 

“Well,—to tell the truth, I am 
afraid I cannot ask her,” I said, stam- 
mering. “You see, she—she”— 

“Ah, I see,” he exclaimed. “It isa 
quarrel; the pretty lady is perhaps 
offended. But it will soon pass, and 
then you will bring her; promise me, 
sir. You have the kind heart—and 
trouble yourself, sir, as I saw in your 
eves.” 
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“T must send her the fan first; then 
we will see,” said I, with a little ray of 
hope springing out from the darkness 
of my heart, in spite of myself. 

“You can have it—let me see— 
to-day, to-morrow—no, no,” he shook 
his head regretfully,—“Thursday is 
the earliest. The cement must 
harden, and it’s a bad job,-—a bad job. 
I wouldn’t like to injure my lady’s fan, 
with the old arms it bears.” 

I told him I would come on Thurs- 
day, and walked through the town 
with a fever in my blood not due to 
the eighty-six degrees registered by 
the thermometer outside the chemist’s 
shop. Going into a newspaper office, 
I wrote a card and sent for a mes- 
senger boy. On the card I wrote 
only: “Forgive! I never thought of 
you in connection with that word.” I 
wrapped the box carefully, and told 
the boy to take the package to Mrs. 
Teviot and wait for an answer, if he 
should wait all night. She will be 
dressing for dinner now, I thought. 
Surely she will answer. But of 
course she will not; she has thrown 
me over. Dejectedly I sought a cigar 
and my too quiet room, walking up 
and down just far enough from the 
window not to lose sight of the street, 
lest I fail to observe the approach of 
her possible answer. 

A half hour, and another, went 
slowly by. What is the matter with 
the boy! Has he lost it? My blood 
ran cold at the thought. A whistle, a 
jump, a pull at the bell—and a mo- 
ment later he is shown into the room, 
bearing a note and a package—the 
package I had sent. I stared help- 
lessly at the wrapping, recovering my- 
self enough to say gruffly to the boy: 
“That’s all; you may go.” I could 
not bear to lift the note; but finally I 
opened it and read: 

“The Belle Isle. 

“Mr. Graham: I do not receive 
gifts from ‘strangers.’ 

Honoree Teviot.” 


“God!” I said, “and that is what a 
woman is like! And to underline it! 
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She needn’t have done that. I could 
understand without that. I—sup- 
pose she’s going to—marry Dick 
Stuyvesant.” 

With my mind in a whirl and my 
nature suddenly hardened, I felt all at 
once singularly light-hearted, as if up- 
borne by the power of my resentment. 
I determined to go wherever I might 
meet her, and show her that one man 
at least cared nothing for her whims. 
In consequence of this resolution I 
met her that night, and bowed cheer- 
fully and carelessly, having the satis- 
faction of seeing some thought cloud 
her eyes for a moment. I told myself 
that I had found the right cure for a 
heart-ache, and was the gayest of the 
gay. Surely it could not be I who 
had so suffered. Now I was con- 
scious of the existence ofan emotional 
heart only by a sensation of curious 
lightness, which was rather pleasur- 
able than otherwise; and on Thurs- 
day it was merely by a chance, passing 
through Trinity Street, that I was re-~ 
minded of my appointment with my 
friend, the bric-a-brac man. 

I turned into his shop and asked 
calmly if the fan were ready. He 
gave it to me, apologizing for the 
work, though to my eyes all of repair- 
ing that was visible was a single rivet, 
the other fractures being covered by 
the restored silver shield. I paid for 
it 2d was turning to go, when he said: 
“The gentleman will excuse me— but 
—you remember poor Anton, of 
whom I told you?” 

“Of course I remember.” 

“He is dead; and Mina, his wife, 
she is lying ill—oh, very ill, so that 
the doctor shakes his head. He is a 
good man, and his hair is white. He 
has seen much sickness among the 
poor,—and why should he shake his 
head if she can be saved? No, it will 
be only a few hours, and—she told me 
to take care of the child, for the 
motherland’s sake.” 

I noticed now, and seemed to have 
noticed when I first came in, the pallid 
face and big head, with heavy, black 
eyes, of a boy of two years or so, who 
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stood looking from one to the other 
of us. 

“He loves me much already,—do 
you not, Jean?” 

The boy sprang behind the narrow 
counter and perched on the old man’s 
knee. 

“Ah, sir, I have something to love 
now, something almost my own.” 

“Have you no wife, then, or fam- 
ily?” I asked. 

“Since my Olga died, twenty-six 
years ago, there’s no one to live with 
me or care for me, sir. We were to 
have been so happy; we had been 
looking forward to the baby’s birth in 
a new land of fortune, where life could 
still be sunny for us. And when it 
came—ah, how thankful we were for 
the boy!—what rejoicing! My Olga 
was happy then,—and when after five 
days she began suddenly to sink, we 
could not believe she was to go. But 
she did; in six hours, sir, she lay white 
and still, and the next day the poor 
little lad had gone to comfort her, and 
I—well, I am only an old china 
mender. Ah, if you could have seen 
them as they lay together for the last 
sleep, the child nestling his dark head 
on her bosom—for he was born with 
such heavy, dark hair—how proud 
the wife was of it!—and she lying so 
still and white I thought she was just 
tired. She looked as she did the first 
night after the boy came, when I stole 
in and saw them lying together, all 
peaceful and still; and so I could let 
her go, since she had not to go to the 
grave alone. Such a young, merry- 
hearted thing she was when she mar- 
ried me, too. Well, God is good. 
After these long years he has given 
me a son again”; and he drew the 
black-eyed Jean closer to him. “But 
tell me,—will the lady come?” 

“T haven’t asked her—I couldn’t.” 

Then, to my unspeakable wonder 
and surprise afterwards, though it did 
not seem strange at the time, this old 
ex-patriot and bric-a-brac repairer 
had by a few questions got my poor 
little trouble from me, and was pour- 
ing balm into my wound. 
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“Shall I tell you what we would do 
in my country?” he said. “There is 
no other man, is there?” 

“No—yes—I don’t know.” 

“Do you know that it is more than 
likely your friend has cried herself to 
sleep these nights, that she might 
laugh with a free heart and a gay look 
when one is looking?, Take your fan, 
and tell her you will be one or the 
other, stranger or lover. Put your 
arms around her and kiss her,—no 
woman but will forgive that offense. 
Trust me, she wants you to win her. 
Would she have been angry if a 
stranger had said that—and not about 
her at all? She was angry with her- 
self, because she thought she had 
shown you her own mind. Trust me, 
sir; I have seen the women. Peasant 
or noble, when they are angry with 
themselves some man must suffer.” 

I shook his hand and turned away. 
That I should have confided in this 
poor peasant, with his coarse idea of 
wooing a woman of the world like 
Honoree as if she were an Indian 
maiden! 

That night I went, after dining at 
the club, to the Blakeleys’ dance, en 
route to another. I had made up my 
mind that the crush was insufferable 
and the supper poor and the heat un- 
bearable, and that I would get my coat 
and go, when I saw Honoree—Mrs. 
Teviot— sitting out a dance with Dick 
Stuyvesant. That settled it, and after 
unavoidable detentions by acquaint- 
ances on my way to the door I sprang 
up the stairs to the coat room. The 
door was just opposite the ladies’ 
dressing room, and as I turned again 
down the stairs I had just time to step 
back to avoid a woman who was com- 
ing up. We were face to face; and it 
was my—it was Mrs. Teviot. 

For a moment neither spoke. It 
was a different matter there in the 
half-darkness, alone together, to be 
cold and gay. Suddenly—whether 
the impulse came from my heart or 
my remembrance of Hungarian meth- 
ods, I could contain myself no longer, 
—I put out my arms and drew her to 
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me. Her head lay close to my heart, 
and I could see the dark hair and the 
flushing face so near me. Then she 
started away. 

“How dare you, Mr. Graham?” 

“Hal,” suggested I, persuasively. 
“And I dare because I have deter- 
mined that we will change all those 
terms. I will not be a ‘stranger,’ but 
your lover, dearest—can it not be 
so?” Her head lay again upon my 
heart. “And Honoree, darling, look 
up—you will not be a—a”— 

“Widow?” laughed she saucily. 

“Not a widow, but my wife.” 

A few moments afterwards she 
looked up suddenly and exclaimed: 
“Hal, how do you suppose a woman 
could ever return such a fan as that?” 

“If you weren’t a regular Borgia for 
cruelty, you couldn’t have done it.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t the cruelty I was 
speaking of—but the fan!” 

I took Honoree to the old shop, 
after I had told her of my Hungarian 
friend’s advice; but though we went 
twice we could not find him,—and 
after we returned to New York, in the 
hurry of a certain dear coming event 
the whole incident slipped from my 
mind. 

The next summer my wife and [ 
came again to Seaborough, and it was 
at her suggestion that 1 went to find 
the old exile. I found the shop 
empty, and dustier than ever, and I 
made inquiries in the neighboring 
restaurant. 

“Oh, the old gypsy, sir, as we used 
to call him?” exclaimed the German 
woman there. “Ah, he was a kind 
heart. Heand the childare both dead. 
The lad took the fever in the throat, 
and the old man took no rest or food, 
but always cradling the child in his 
arms until it died. He never hoped 
it would live: ‘Sorrow and tears,’ he 
would say over and over again, 
‘sorrow and tears are the portion 
of thy children” And after the 
boy died, we brought him up stairs 
here to nurse, though God knows my 
own family were too many for the 
house; and here he died last May, sir. 
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But the neighbors mourned him; 
never one of them was in need that he 
didn’t have the kind word for them, 
and the hand in his pocket even when 
there was little enough to take from it, 
God knows. Even the children went 
to him with their little troubles—my 
own, too, God bless them. Well, well, 
he did his part. We miss him, we 
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miss him.” And she wiped the tears 
on a corner of her checked apron. 

I thanked the good woman, and 
passed again by the little shop, empty 
now, yet filled for me by the memory 
of the sad old man, whose life had 
been so full of sorraws and so full of 
service—the mender of my ill fortune 
and of my broken heart. 





THE GUESTS. 


By Charles Hanson Towne. 


RIEF came to me when I was young in years, 
Before I dreamed of human pain and tears. 
My heart was full of joy; I had no room 

For sorrow and its shadowy form of gloom. 


“O Grief!” I cried, “depart! 


In deep affright 


I tremble at the darkness of thy night! 

Go hence, go hence! nor ever bide with me 
This side of God’s unknown, mysterious sea!” 
I saw Grief sadly smile; and then she fled, 
And left me with my pleasures, comforted. 


How sweet the days that followed! 


Love alone 


Could make me happier when years had flown. 
Oft in the night I wakened from my rest, 

And thought I heard a voice—a stranger-guest. 
“Ah, no!” I said; “’tis Grief that calls again; 

She sigheth like the dreary autumn rain.” 

And so I slept, nor dreamed that in the night 

An angel stood, sad-faced, and clothed in white. 
So many times she knocked and called my name, 
At last I oped my door, and in she came. 


“Oh, thou art Grief!” I cried. 


“Depart! depart! 


Nor enter in the cloister of my heart!” 

Then spake the figure thus: “Nay, from above 
I come to visit thee, for I am Love. 

But since thou hadst no room to let Grief stay 


Thou hast no room for me. 


From day to day 


I could but crown with thorns thy tender head, 
She smiled —and fled. 


For Grief and I are one.” 














POPULATION TENDENCIES IN RHODE ISLAND. 


By Henry Robinson Palmer. 





ANY interesting facts 
about the smallest of 
our American com- 
monwealths may be 

gathered from the 

decennial Rhode Is- 
land census, - which 
was begun last June but has not yet 
been completely tabulated. When 
all the varied information collected by 
the Census Bureau has been classi- 
fied and published, a mass of ma- 
terial will be available in which the 
statistician, and no less the student of 
contemporary affairs, will find ample 
reward for careful investigation. 

There is a fruitful field, indeed, await- 

ing anyone who will study the several 

state enumerations of 1895 in detail 
and deduce for the general edification 
the various morals they suggest. For 
as there are sermons in stones, so there 
are morals in state censuses, and many 
an interesting tendency in population 
may be traced in the reports of the 
enumerators who were engaged in 
counting the people of Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas and Oregon last year. 

It is not too much to say that a pains- 

taking inquiry into these returns would 

provide a sufficient basis for a valu- 
able survey of contemporary social 
conditions. 

In the case of Rhode Island, a very 
important movement of population 
may be seen, away from the hill towns, 
on the one hand, and away from the 
cities—or at least from the chief city 
of the state—on the other. Rhode 
Island, as is perhaps generally known, 
has more people to the square mile 
than any other state of the Union. 
This was the fact as long ago as 1790, 
when the first federal census was 
taken, and it has been true at every 
succeeding enumeration. A hundred 
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and six years ago, there were sixty- 
four inhabitants on each square mile 
of Rhode Island soil, while forty-seven 
persons clustered on each similar tract 
of Massachusetts territory. Now 
there are no less than 354 people on 
the average square mile of land in 
Rhode Island, to 318 in Massachu- 
setts. The Bay State, curiously 
enough, is just as densely populated 
now as Rhode Island was a half- 
decade ago. No other common- 
wealth approaches these two at the 
present time in the matter of density, 
New Jersey occupying third rank, but 
after a great interval, and Connecti- 
cut, the fourth state, being less than 
one-half as thickly settled as her 
neighbor on the east. If the Nutmeg 
state contained as many people in pro- 
portion as Rhode Island, there would 
be nearly 1,750,000 inhabitants within 
her borders, instead of only 800,000; 
while a similar density in Maine would 
give that state between ten and eleven 
millions. If the whole United States 
were as closely peopled, from Eastport 
to the Aleutian Islands, far more than 
a billion human beings might right- 
fully call themselves Americans. 

And yet the railway traveller, pass- 
ing through Rhode Island, is not con- 
scious of any undue crowding of the 
population. On the New Haven 
road, a few miles southwest of Provi- 
dence, his eye begins to rest upon un- 
broken forests and desolate pasture 
land, and during most of his journey 
across the state he passes through a 
thinly-settled region. Providence 
stretches westward, suburbs and all, as 
far as East Greenwich, fourteen miles 
from the Union Station, but farther 
west and south the country is in large 
measure bleak and uninviting. The 
same impression is obtained from a 
trip through the northern part of the 
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state on the New England railroad, 
and if the train is abandoned for a 
carriage or bicycle tour through the 
wilds of Exeter and West Greenwich 
it becomes well-nigh impossible to 
realize that this is the most thickly 
settled of all the states of the Union. 
The fact is that the comparatively 
inaccessible hill towns of the state 
never were compactly peopled and in 
all probability never will be. They 
are decreasing in population every 
year, and becoming more desolate in 
appearance. In common with the 
rest of New England, Rhode Island 
has suffered from a serious and long- 
extended agricultural depression, and 
if it were not for the continued growth 
of its manufacturing centres would be 
forced to drop behind in the contest 
for numerical supremacy. How 
literally true this is may be seen by a 
glance at the returns of the enumera- 
tors for 1895, as compared with those 
of the 1885 and 1890 censuses: 
1895. 1890. 1885. 


Charlestown, 984 gI5 1,042 
Coventry, 5,065 5,068 4,806 
East Greenwich, 3,096 2327 2,659 
Exeter, gI7 964 1,086 
Foster, 1,190 1.252 1,397 
Gloucester, 1,633 2,095 1,922 
Hopkinton, 2:93 2,864 2,796 
Little Compton, —1, 112 1,128 1,055 
New Shoreham, ___1,300 1,320 1,267 
North Smithfield, 2,826 2.099 3,077 
Portsmouth, 1,833 1,949 2,008 
Richmond, 1,656 1,669 1,744 
Scituate, 3,529 3,174 3,606 
Smithfield, 2,337 2,500 2,338 
Warren, 3,826 4,489 4,209 
West Greenwich, 721 798 863 


Here are sixteen towns, or nearly 
one half the total number in the state, 
which show a decrease in 1895 from 
either 1885 or 1890, or from both. 
Three of them have passed the one- 
thousand mark in their decline, and 
several others are getting closer to it 
year by year. The reason is not diffi- 
cult to discover. There is nothing to 
attract new settlers into these hillside 
communities, and little to hold the 
people who are already there. Farm- 
ing, at least when it is conducted 
along the old, familiar lines of New 


England tradition, does not pay on 
such unfruitful acres, and few if any 
facilities for other kinds of industry 
exist. Charlestown, which decreased 
from 1885 to 1890, lies on the Atlantic 
shore, and must eventually increase 
with the influx of a summer popula- 
tion. From 1890 to 1895 it regained 
something of what it lost in the previ- 
ous half-decade,and the censusof 1900 
may be expected to see it restored to 
its 1885 figures. East Greenwich is 
at a convenient distance from Provi- 
dence, pleasantly situated on Coweset 
Bay, and will be included in the 
active movement of population from 
the city to the suburbs in the early 
future. New Shoreham (Block 
Island) is increasing in popularity as 
a summer resort every year, and this 
fact would seem to ensure a larger 
permanent population; indeed, the 
island has more than held its own dur- 
ing the last ten years, in spite of the 
isolation of life there in the winter 
months. Portsmouth, which is on 
Rhode Island proper, near Newport, 
may derive a new impulse from the 
growth of the “summer capital” in 
time; and one or two of the other 
towns in the list just given are not in 
a hopeless condition. But what shall 
be said of the remote hill communities, 
which are difficult of access and un- 
attractive in appearance? Their farm- 
ers find it hard to make both ends 
meet, there is nothing to tempt the 
manufacturer, and the summer visitor 
would far rather spend his vacation 
months at the shore. A few city 
dwellers may invade these quiet hill 
towns, finding in them just the bracing 
atmosphere and degree of rest they 
need; but for a long time to come the 
main stream of population will flow 
in another direction, and the interior 
villages of Rhode Island will continue 
to decline. 

Meanwhile, there has been an inter- 
esting growth in the communities 
around the head of Narragansett 
Bay. Providence and the surround- 
ing towns and cities have increased in 
population until there are now little 
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short of 300,000 people with a 
radius of ten miles from the new State 
Capitol on Smith’s Hill. The follow- 
ing table shows how this group of 
communities has grown since the state 
census was taken eleven years ago: 


1895. 1890. 1885. 
Providence, 145,472 132,146 118,070 
Pawtucket, 2,577 27,633 22,906 
Warwick, 21,168 17,761 13,286 


Central Falls, 15,828 (Part of the town 


of Lincoln.) 


Johnston, 11,203 9,778 1274 

Cranston, 10,575 8,099 ~—- 6,005 

East Providence, 10,170 8,422 6,816 
247,003 


Here in seven cities and towns 
occupying contiguous territory there 
is a population of a quarter-million, 


almost all of which, to every intent and . 


purpose, belongs to Providence. All 
of the communities in this list depend 
upon the central member of the group 
for many of their daily necessities, in- 
cluding their morning paper, precisely 
as Brooklyn, although it is a city of a 
million inhabitants, depends upon 
New York for its morning information 
as to the events of the last few hours. 
And just as Brooklyn is becoming a 
part of the Greater New York year by 
year, despite the protests of the oppo- 
nents of consolidation, so these towns 
and cities around Providence are all 
the time multiplying the bonds which 
bind them to the central municipality. 
In the case of Brooklyn, the construc- 
tion of another bridge, capable of sup- 
porting two tracks for elevated trains 
and four for trolley cars, is perhaps the 
most obvious evidence of this increase 
in the community of interests between 
the adjacent communities; in northern 
Rhode Island the remarkable growth 
of the trolley system from Market 
Square in Providence as a centre, and 
of the suburban service on the steam 
railways, is sufficient testimony to the 
same tendency. 

The street railway corporation 
operating the tracks in and about 
Providence now controls about ninety 
miles of line. The overhead wires 
extend like an immense spider-web in 
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every direction, and bring all the out- 
lying communities into intimate 
relationship with the bigger town. 
And where the trolley has gone, popu- 
lation has followed, until the exodus 
became a source of surprise and worry 
to the Census Bureau officials of 1895, 
who were desirous of showing that the 
population of Providence had in- 
creased very largely since 1890, but 
were compelled at last to announce 
that the efflux from the city to the 
suburbs had kept the growth of the 
municipality down to unexpectedly 
low limits. The Providence authori- 
ties had been estimating the total num- 
ber of inhabitants of the city at 158,000 
in their official reports; and, do the 
best they could, the Census Bureau 
could not find more than 145,472 
people within the municipal bound- 
aries. The growth since 1890, even 
at these figures, has been creditable, 
but not nearly as great as the prosper- 
ity of the recent past had seemed to 
indicate. In spite of the business de- 
pression of 1893, Providence has been 
increasing rapidly in a material way, 
and the erection of many new com- 
mercial structures in the heart of the 
city had given the impression that the 
population must be expanding at an 
unusually satisfactory rate. 

The solution of the problem was 
found in the census statistics of the 
surrounding communities. They had 
been growing since 1890 at the ex- 
pense of the city, the trolley, more than 
any other one factor, being responsible 
for this. Here, then, was an interest- 
ing population movement, which 
doubtless is in progress in other locali- 
ties—a drift away from the city, not 
to the farming communities, but to the 
suburban towns. The lesser Provi- 
dence had suffered, but the Greater 
Providence had gained, and the census 
figures for the group of towns near the 
head of Narragansett Bay showed that 
the city of Roger Williams had become 
practically a town of 250,000 inhabi- 
tants, lacking only a few formalities in 
order to be welded into a single 
municipality. 
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How nearly ready for such consoli- 
dation these adjacent towns and cities 
are may be judged from the statement 
that a stranger might walk from some 
point far beyond the Johnston line, for 
example, on the west, through Olney- 
ville, Providence, Pawtucket and Cen- 
tral Falls, to Valley Falls in the town 
of Cumberland on the east, without 
being conscious of any lack of unity 
on the part of these several separate 
cities and towns. He would observe 
no division lines, no considerable un- 
occupied spaces of land. He could 
not discover where one unit of govern- 
ment began and the other left off. 
His impression would be that he had 
traversed a single city, of diverse 
neighborhoods, and yet essentially 
one. So considerable has been the 
growth of population outside Provi- 
dence, but in its immediate neighbor- 
hood, during the last few years, that 
the unusual spectacle is afforded of 
three municipal governments existing 
close together, on a single stretch of 
territory. Providence adjoins Paw- 
tucket, and Pawtucket touches Central 
Falls; while the voters of Cranston, on 
the west of Providence, came within a 
small margin of establishing them- 
selves as a city a few months ago, 
having received legislative permission 
to do so, and defeating the proposition 
by a very small vote. There is still 


much agitation in Cranston regarding 
the matter, and it is practically certain 
that the present form of town govern- 
ment will be abandoned, at least in 
A portion of 


part, in the early future. 
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the town may be set off to Providence 
or erected into a separate district like 
that of Narragansett within the town 
of South Kingstown; or the enthusi- 
asts for a city charter may revive their 
scheme, and add a fourth municipality 
to the present contiguous trio. That 
would be a novelty in local govern- 
ment, indeed. 

There are many other elements in 
the growth of the population of Rhode 
Island that might profitably be con- 
sidered, as the increase of the foreign- 
born element, for example; but it is 
not possible here to consider the sub- 
ject at greater length. It should be 
added, however, that the growth of the 
state as a whole has been very satis- 
factory in the last half-decade, the total 
number of inhabitants in 1895 being 
384,758, against 345,506 in 1890, and 
304,284 in 1885. The ratio of recent 
increase is about the same as that of 
Massachusetts, where a detailed study 
of the census of 1895 would doubtless 
reveal very similar tendencies to those 
noted in Rhode Island. In both states 
a noticeable feature of the growth of 
population is the steady and substan- 
tial increase of the large towns. In 
Rhode Island, in addition to the other 
cities already mentioned, Woonsocket, 
one of the busiest of New England 
manufacturing communities, has be- 
come a city of 24,468 people; while 
Newport, which showed a slight de- 
crease from 1885 to 1890, has regained 
much more than it lost, and had at the 
time of the latest census 21,537 in- 
habitants. 














THE WESTERN 






bo HE Connec- 

. ticut Yan- 

kee, whether 
at the Court of 
King Arthur 
or grubbing 
stumps in the 
clearings of a 
western wilderness, is 

an estimable type of man. 
With his shrewdness, thrift and fore- 
sight, are conjoined a sturdy morality, 
a sterling integrity and a restless 
activity which no obstacle can subdue. 
Nor does his astuteness in worldly 
affairs efface his appreciation of the 
higher elements of life. Where the 
New England man is found are to be 
found good schools and _ colleges. 
The early settlers of the Connecticut 
Western Reserve of Ohio formed an 
almost entirely homogeneous popula- 
tion of Connecticut Yankees. These 
men, endowed with the pioneer quali- 
ties of energy, self-reliance and perse- 
verance, yet retained the sober and 
prudent character of Connecticut peo- 
ple. With them they brought Con- 
necticut ideas of religion and educa- 
tion; and almost before the smoke 
from the first clearings had vanished, 
school-houses and meeting-houses be- 
gan to nestle under the protecting 
shadows of the forest giants. 

As the settlements increased in 
number and size, the need of higher 
education was early felt. In the first 
year of the century, a petition drawn up 
by a Connecticut minister, the only 
minister on the Reserve except one, 
was presented to the Territorial Legis- 
lature, praying for a charter for. the 
establishment of a college on the 
Reserve. This petition, though sub- 
scribed by a large number of the most 
respectable inhabitants and general 
landholders on the Reserve, among 
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RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


By Emerson O. Stevens. 


whose names appeared that of Moses 
Cleaveland, the founder of the future 
metropolis of the Western Reserve, 
was for some reason refused. The 
projectors were not discouraged, how- 
ever, and within six weeks from the 
time the first legislature had convened 
after the state had been admitted into 
the Union, an act was passed incorpo- 
rating the “Erie Literary Seminary” 
within the county of Trumbull, which 
then embraced the entire Western 
Reserve. The first name in the list of 
incorporators was that of Joseph Hud- 
son, the founder of the future seat of 
Western Reserve College, and the last 
that of Rev. Joseph Badger, who had 
drawn up the first petition to the Terri- 
torial Legislature for the establishment 
of a college within the limits of the 
Reserve. 

Under this charter an Academy was 
established, in 1805, at Burton, a small 
village within the present limits of 
Portage county. It soon became 
obvious that a small pioneer popula- 
tion could not support a_ purely 
academical institution. Accordingly, 
soon after the War of 1812, the Pres- 
bytery of Grand River, embracing 
nearly all the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational ministers of the Reserve, 
“considering the destitute circum- 
stances of many churches and congre- 
gations among themselves,” formed 
itself into a Society “for the education 
of indigent, pious young men within 
the limits of the Presbytery.” With 
the codperation of the Portage Presby- 
tery, they resolved to establish a Theo- 
logical Institution on the foundation of 
the Erie Literary Society. The man- 
agers soon became convinced, how- 
ever, that “an institution equal to their 
desires and expectations and to the 
necessities of the public” could not be 
built up at Burton, and they requested 
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the trustees of the Erie Literary 
Society to remove their establish- 
ment to a more eligible situation. 
After much discussion the request of 
the managers was refused. This 
refusal of the trustees to remove their 
institution led to the establishment of 
Western Reserve College. 

No sooner had it been decided to 
establish an entirely new institution 
than an active competition began 
among several towns to secure the new 
college. One of the chief competitors 
was “Cleveland, a growing village on 
Lake Erie.” After full deliberation it 
was decided, in January, 1825, to 
establish the college at Hudson. 
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WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE, HUDSON, 1850. 


The site chosen for the location of 
the college was a particularly fortunate 
one. Hudson, situated on the high 
ground of Summit county, and near 
the centre of the Reserve, in the midst 
of a well cultivated country, was and is 
in’many respects more New England 
than many towns of Connecticut or 
Massachusetts. Its inhabitants were 
mostly Connecticut people, and its 
white houses and broad shady trees 
still remind one of the traditional quiet 
and neat New England village. One 
cause for felicitation advanced by the 
managers was the fact that the college 
was only twenty-five miles from Cleve- 
land, “already the mart of business for 
this section of the country,” which 
- would afford a “delightful retreat for 
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instructors when wishing to relax their 
minds from study and enjoy the 
pleasures of social intercourse,”—a 
compliment to the social amenities of 
the Forest City not quite in accordance 
with Dickens’s comment onthe conduct 
of the worthy mayor and prominent 
citizens of that flourishing town when 
his boat tied up at its port some fifteen 
years later. 

The choice of site, however, much 
care and deliberation as it had cost, was 
the least part of the problem of estab- 
lishing the new college. The Ohio 
legislature, unfortunately or fortu- 
nately, as the case may be, was not 
composed entirely of Western Reserve 
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men, and the effort to secure a charter 
for the new institution encountered 
severe opposition among the Solons at 
Columbus. The opposition was prin- 
cipally on account of the religious 
character of the institution which the 
projectors had in view. The list of 
corporators contained the names of 
five laymen and seven clergymen, and 
there were a number of freethinkers in 
the legislature who were unwilling that 
education should be so much under the 
influence of the clergy. The draft of 
the charter was so modified by these 
men as to exclude all religious instruc- 
tion from the college. A copy of the 
charter was sent to Mr. Hudson and 
was by him shown to such of the other 
corporators as were within reach. 
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With true Yankee energy, Rev. Caleb 
Pitkin, one of the board, immediately 
started on a journey of sixty miles on 
horseback, in the dead of winter, for 
the residence of Judge Brown, also a 
member of the board. With Judge 
3rown he pushed on to Columbus, 
over one hundred and_ twenty-five 
miles distant, resolved to prevent the 
passage of this charter and to secure an 
acceptable one. After they had 
labored together for some time unsuc- 
cessfully, Judge Brown, wise in his 
generation and knowledge of legisla- 
tures, remarked to Mr. Pitkin: “You 
had better go home and leave me to 
manage this matter. This is a thing 
which sinners can manage best.” Mr. 
Pitkin went home, and Judge Brown, 
whether by sinful methods or other- 
wise, at length secured an accept- 
able charter. This charter bears the 
date of February 7, 1826. Western 
Reserve College was thus the first 
college to be established in the north- 
ern half of the state, and the fifth in 
Ohio. 

Western colleges in those days were 
not made to order with the millions of 
any one man. Only by the self-sacri- 
fice, devotion and dauntless energy of 
all engaged in the work could a college 
be established in this country, “where 
but yesterday the fierce sons of nature 
prowled in all the wanton sports of 
savage wildness.” The trustees had 
many of them to ride fifty or sixty 
miles through the frightful roads of a 
newly settled country to attend the 
meetings of the board, and often would 
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be gone from their homes a week at a 
time. What little wealth there was on 
the Reserve was mostly in the form of 
land. Money was not plenty. Each 
friend contributed his or her mite; but 
the contributions, though they came in 
liberally, were not always of a kind 
particularly valuable for the purpose of 
conducting a classical college. Dona- 
tions were made in land, merchandise 
and farm produce, and the list of con- 
tributions contains a curious assort- 
ment of heterogeneous articles, includ- 
ing sleighs and garden rakes. The 
first regular tutor employed in the 
college received a part of his salary in 
board and washing, and the pro- 
fessors for years received a part of 
their yearly stipend in the form of 
“store pay.” 

After many hindrances and dis- 
couragements, the corner stone of 
the first building was laid, with 
much ceremony and in the pres- 
ence of a large crowd, on the 26th 
of April, 1826. A hymn com- 
posed for the occasion by Asaph 
Whittlesey, Esq., was sufficiently 
fervid in sentiment, if not exactly 
Tennysonian in rhythmic and 








106 
melodic qualities. Its first verse runs 
thus: 

‘* From heaven, Thy high and holy throne, 
Look down, O Lord, and view this stone, 
This corner-stone on which we raise 

A building sacred to Thy praise.” 


There were thieves in those days, 
even within the moral precincts of the 
Western Reserve, and Mr. Whittle- 
sey’s fervid invocation did not protect 
“this corner-stone” from wicked hands. 
On the succeeding night the stone was 
removed from its place and robbed of 
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price in the college dining hall, while 
those who desired something more 
select and exclusive paid one dollar a 
week in private boarding houses. A 
part or the whole of this price might be 
paid in provisions. In many cases 
students boarded themselves in their 
own rooms. They found their own 
provisions, and obtained the necessary 
cooking in neighboring families, “at 
considerably less than one-half the ex- 
pense of board in private families,” 
which would make the student’s board 
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its contents, the “several pieces of 
American coin” which were deposited 
within it probably being the principal 
attraction for the miscreants. 

That money was not plenty on the 
Reserve in those days is sufficiently 
evident from the estimates of expenses 


in the early catalogues, estimates 
which would make a modern Harvard 
man stare. Tuition was twenty 


dollars a year; room rent was from 
four to six dollars a year; table board 
was from seventy-five cents to a dollar 
a week,—seventy-five cents being the 


bill amount to perhaps six cents a day. 
“The instructors,” we are told, “regard 
this plan of diet, under proper restric- 
tions, with favor, and can testify of 
those who have adopted it that, not- 
withstanding the time and care thus 
expended, they appear not to have 
suffered from it, either physically, in- 
tellectually or morally.” Washing 
cost the student from four to six 
dollars a year. Economical students 
obtained their fuel for one dollar a 
year; the more reckless and extrava- 
gant sometimes went as high as two 
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dollars and a half a year. Text-books 
might be rented from the college 
library at a total cost of from one dollar 
to one dollar and a halfa year. 

It was no part of the design of the 
college authorities to expose the stu- 
dent to the danger of moral degenera- 
tion through too much liberty of 
action. Students were obliged to at- 
tend daily prayers morning and even- 
ing and “to be present with the in- 
structors at the college church twice on 
Sunday.” We are not told that they 
were obliged to walk home “with the 
instructors” after church on Sunday 
evenings—a hardship which it is diffi- 
cult to believe any faculty would im- 
pose or any body of students endure, 
without a riot. Classical studies and 
all such reading and conversation “as 
are inconsistent with the religious 
observance of the Sabbath, together 
with unnecessary business, diversion, 
visiting the postoffice, walking abroad, 
calling at other students’ rooms,” were 
to be carefully avoided. “Cards, dice, 
firearms or gunpowder” were _for- 
bidden in the rooms of the students. 
No student was allowed to hire a horse 
or carriage or leave town without per- 
mission, or to attend “assemblies for 
dancing or similar amusement, or to 
call for entertainment at public houses 
for purposes of conviviality.” Any 
student who should “set fire to 
chips or straw or other combustible 
substances on the college grounds” 
was subject to fine, dismission or ex- 
pulsion. If a student were tardy or 
late, he could not be excused on ac- 
count of “not hearing bell, kept up 





late the preceding evening, difficulty 
of exercises, walking or riding 
abroad,” or other frivolous pretexts of 
the kind. 

The early officers of the college 
were firm believers in the value of 
exercise. “Mere diversion and gym- 
nastic exercise,” however, were 
thought to be demoralizing, as 
relaxing the sense of obligation to be 
always doing good. We accordingly 
find in one of the first catalogues the 
statement that “systematic bodily exer- 
cise is deemed indispensable to the 
health and best mental improvement 
of the students. Provision has there- 
fore been made for their accommoda- 
tion in mechanical and agricultural 
labor.” Students were required, dur- 
ing term time, to “labor for exercise 
and the preservation of health, either in 
agriculture or some of the mechanical 
arts, at least two hours every day, ex- 
cept the Sabbath.” For the accom- 
modation of such as used “mechanical 
tools,” workshops were erected, fur- 
nished with steam power and appro- 
priate machinery, with many of the 
tools required in cabinet and chair 
making, wagon making and cooper- 
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ing. Students labored in these shops 
from two to three hours a day, under 
the care of a superintendent provided 
by the board, and received “compensa- 
tion in proportion to their earnings.” 
The compensation for “exercise in the 
shops, as well as for their jobs of 
gardening and agriculture,” was from 
three to twelve cents an hour, “accord- 
ing to their individual skill, industry 
and experience.” The officers of the 
college looked upon the scheme with 
much complacency. They stated that 
the students “in some cases have in this 
way done much 
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that this enforced labor was not bene- 
ficial to health. The system was at 
length reluctantly abandoned by the 
authorities. 

The scholarship of the college was, 
even at this early time, of a high 
order. The idea of a college which the 
trustees entertained was of such an 
institution as they had been familiar 
with. All the clerical members of the 
board were college graduates—four 
from Yale, two from Williams, and 
one from Dartmouth; of the five lay 
members, one was a graduate of Yale, 

another had been 





towards defraying 
their expenses, oth- 
ers have received 
little besides health 
of body and vigor 
and elasticity of 
mind.” This de- 
vice was regarded 
as a sort of com- 
pensation-balance 
in the mechanism 
of student life. 
“The pallid — stu- 
dent with his writ- 
ten roll” was to 
take on the ruddy 
hue of health, and 
the brawny ath- 
lete, by this en- 
forced “labor in 
the shops of from 
two to three hours 








a student at Har- 
vard, the other 
three were Con- 
necticut men  fa- 
miliar with the 
character of Yale 
College. The first 
instructors were 
all eastern college 
graduates and 
men of high schol- 
arship. In 1830 
the requirements 
for admission 
were identical 
with those of Yale, 
with the exception 
of Sallust in Latin 
and the Gospels in 
Greek. 

| The question of 
| the study of the 








a day,” was to 
work off his su- 
perfluous animal spirits so that the 
remainder of his time might be de- 
voted to study and meditation. The 
dream of the poet was to be realized: 


‘*Health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 
Sound sleep by night; study and ease, 
Together mixt ; sweet recreation ; 
And innocence, which most doth please 
With meditation.” 


But the public was disinclined to 
buy rude, ill-jointed and unworkman- 
like wares, and difficulty was found in 
disposing of the products of these 
amateur artisans. It was found, too, 
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: classical authors 

was in the first 

years of the institution a cause of much 
discussion and _ controversy. The 


study of “heathen” authors moved 
the righteous indignation of certain 
worthy people. Two years after the 
college had opened, a writer in a con- 
temporary newspaper rejoices in the 
college, but “hesitates not to say, that 
our colleges, earnestly as they are 
looked to at this day for streams to 
make glad the city of God, do excite 
the astonishment of angels, and zill 
excite the astonishment of a coming 
age.” He says that “though the 
teachers may be Christian, the whole 
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course of study, with very slight ex- 
ceptions, is as wholly heathenish as it 
would have been in the most heathen- 
ish nation on earth two thousand 
years ago”; and he demands that 
these heathenish authors be laid aside 
as corrupting the mind, and that 
Christian authors be substituted for 
them. The members of the freshman 
class petitioned the trustees that the 
Bible “and other Christian authors” 
might be studied as classics, instead of 
the heathen authors. 

The students of the early classes, 
indeed, felt it incumbent upon them to 
reform things. They had a temper- 
ance society, and made investigations 
and published reports. The Society 
of Inquiry entered upon what was 
called the Moral Reform movement. 
They formed a “Magdalen Society” in 
defence of the seventh command- 
ment, and went about lecturing upon 
the subject. 

The anti-slavery question, too, was 
a question which for years caused 

‘much agitation within and concerning 
the college. It was even carried so far 
at one time as almost to disrupt the 
institution. Early in the history of 
the college the first numbers of Garri- 
son’s Liberator began to reach the 
Reserve and made many converts 
among the students and professors. 
Anti-slavery articles by members of 
the faculty caused much uneasiness 
among certain less radical people. At 
the invitation of two of the faculty, a 
member of the sophomore class pre- 
pared a “Colloquy to be spoken at the 


next Commencement,” and was given 
for a subject, “The Recaptured Slave.” 
Weare told that the colloquy met with 
much success. Hudson was long a 
station on the “Underground Rail- 
road”; the college and the town were 
thought to be given over wholly to the 
pernicious delusion of anti-slavery; 
many were the sneers and jibes uttered 
against Hudson and the Western Re- 
serve College. The famous “Hudson 
guide-board” sufficiently indicated the 
general feeling, half satirical, half 
bitter, against the town. This guide- 
board stood near the centre of Aurora, 
at a diagonal road leading to Hudson. 
It was a substantial board about three 
feet square, surrounded with a stout 
moulding, and upon it was painted the 
bust of a stalwart young negro, his 
countenance relaxed into a_ broad 
smile which disclosed two rows of 
ivories between two exaggerated red 
lips, and pointing, with the index 
finger of his right hand, in the proper 
direction, with the legend, “Dis de 
road to Hudson.” The board re- 
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mained in position for a dozen or 
fifteen years, and came to have a repu- 
tation throughout the state. Students 
and different members of the faculty 
went about giving lectures and ad- 
dresses in the neighboring towns. 
For a time discussion of slavery at 
home and delivering lectures abroad 
seem to have been the chief oc- 
cupation of some of the students, 
so that the regular work of the 
college was seriously interfered with. 

The first presi- 
dent of the col- 
lege, Rev. Charles 
3ackus Storrs, 
was a man of 
ardent anti-slav- 
ery sentiments. 
He had _ been 
elected, in 1828, 
to the chair of 
Sacred Theology; 
and after many 
fruitless efforts 
had been made to 
secure a presi- 
dent, he had been 
persuaded to ac- 
cept that office. 
President Storrs, 
although not a 
college graduate, 





was in all respects, except in the 
matter of physical strength, admirably 
qualified for his office. He was born 
at Longmeadow, Mass., in 1794, and 
was descended from a long line of able 
and scholarly ministers. He had 
nearly completed his junior year at 
Princeton with the highest rank as a 
scholar and distinguished alike for 
talents and diligence, when he was 
compelled by ill health to abandon his 
studies. After a period of rest, he had 
completed the course of study at 
Andover Theological Seminary, and 
had then gone to South Carolina and 
Georgia as a missionary. Here again 
his labors were interrupted by _ ill 
health, and he came north to Ohio. 
At the time of his call to the college, he 
was laboring with much success as a 
minister at Ravenna, one of the more 
important towns of the Reserve. 
President Storrs early became an 
advocate of Garrison’s views, and 
lost no opportunity to proclaim 
and defend them. One of the stu- 
dents, who had recently had an 
interview with Garrison and _ had 
brought a package of documents 
and copies of the Liberator to distribute 
in the college, called upon President 
Storrs, and, seeing the Liberator on his 
table, asked the slow-spoken, sedate 
thinker what he 
thought of Gar- 
rison’s _ writings 
on slavery. The 
answer was, “I do 
not see how they 
can be_ refuted.” 
President Storrs 
died in the cause 
of the slave. On 
the eighth of May, 
1833, he delivered 
an address before 
the Tallmadge 
Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, speaking for 
nearly three hours 
with great power. 
He had always 
been in feeble 
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STUDENT’S ROOM, GUILFORD HOUSE. 


excitement and exertion of this effort 
were too much for his weak lungs, 
and he was completely prostrated. 
Within a few weeks he was forced to 
ask for leave of absence, to recruit his 
health. He went to Braintree, Mass., 
where he declined rapidly and died 
within a few months. His character 
is thus set forth by one of the later 
presidents of the college: 

‘*He was retiring, unselfish, unambitious, 
with deep and religious devotion, inflexible 
in his adherence to principle, solid, acute and 
comprehensive in thought, greatly loved and 
revered by all the students, of wonderful 
power and eloquence as a preacher. As a 
theologian he was of the school of President 
Dwight. Hisill health had doubtless tended 
to make him more a man of reflection and to 
heighten those qualities which excited the 
love and reverence of allwho knew him. He 
was a quiet, unassuming man of power, suited 
to make a deep and lasting impression upon 
all who came under his instruction.” 


The death of President Storrs was 
keenly felt by all who were engaged in 


the anti-slavery conflict. A corres- 
pondent of the Liberator spoke of him 
as “that mighty man of God,” who 
applied his “discriminating and 
gigantic mind to the subject of slavery 
and its remedy.” Whittier expressed 
the common sorrow of the aboli- 
tionists in one of his most stirring anti- 
slavery poems, written in memory of 
President Storrs: 
‘* Thou hast fallen in thine armor, 
Thou martyr of the Lord! 
With thy last breath crying ‘ Onward !” 
And thy hand upon thy sword. 
The haughty heart derideth, 
And the sinful lip reviles, 
But the blessing of the perishing 
Around thy pillow smiles!” 


The closing stanza of the poem was in 
some respects prophetic: 
‘* In the evil days before us, 
And the trials yet to come,— 
In the shadow of the prison, 
Or the cruel martyrdom,— 
We will think of thee, O brother! 
And thy sainted name shall be 
In the blessing of the captive 
And the anthem of the free.” 


President Storrs was not the only 
one connected with the college who 
offered his life for the life of the slave. 
The record of Western Reserve Col- 
lege in the War of the Rebellion is 
most creditable. In the summer term 
of 1861 all the students entered into 
military drill under Colonel Hayward, 
of Cleveland, and at the beginning of 
the next term the classes were very 
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much diminished by the absence of 
those who had enlisted in the army. 
The students maintained a well drilled 
military company, and in response to 
President Lincoln’s call for volunteers 
after the battle of Shenandoah, they 
offered their services to the governor 
of the state. They were accepted, and 
after being in charge of the military 
prison at Columbus for three months, 
were sent to Vicksburg in charge of a 
large body of prisoners. Commence- 
ment was held that year on the 
fifteenth of October, and the first term 
of the new aca- 


spent the last year of their course in 
eastern colleges, thus depriving West- 
ern Reserve of honor and credit which 
is in large measure her due. Students 
who have left Western Reserve to 
complete their course in other colleges 
have invariably taken high rank in 
those institutions. Old graduates of 
the college are fond of telling the true 
story of a student who, being third in 
a class of ten in his junior year, went to 
Yale and graduated first in a class of 
over fifty, afterwards to become one of 
the supreme judges of the United 
States. Among 





demic year began 
on the following 
day. The - stu- 
dents and gradu- 
ates of the college 
were to be found 
in all ranks from 
private up to 
major general. 
Of her sons 
Western Reserve 
has no reason to 
be ashamed. 
For a small col- 
lege, she has 
turned out many 
distinguished 
men. Her grad- 
uates include dis- 
tinguished minis- 
ters, doctors, sci- 
entists, jurists, 








men who have re- 
| ceived their train- 
| ing at Western 
| Reserve but who 
did not graduate 
are included sen- 
ators, governors 
and men distin- 
guished in many 
professions. 
During the last 
two years no stu- 
dent has left the 
college to enter 
any other institu- 
tion. 
President 
Storrs was suc- 
ceeded by Presi- 
dent Pierce, a 
| Connecticut man 
| anda graduate of 





statesmen, educa- _—_ proFESSOR NATHAN PERKINS sEYMouR, LL.p. Yale College, and 


tors. With no 

intention of entering upon statistics, 
it may be said that the largest 
proportion of the men who have re- 
ceived their training at Western Re- 
serve College have entered the Chris- 
tian ministry, thus vindicating the 
motto of the college, “Christo et 
Ecclesiz.” She has sent missionaries 
to the heathen in almost every country 
where heathen were to be found. 
Among her graduates are congress- 
men, governors, senators. Many stu- 
dents who received the larger part of 
their training in this college and after- 
wards attained distinction in life, have 


thoroughly = im- 
bued with the Connecticut idea of 
a college. Indeed in these years 
the college could truly have been 
said to be a Connecticut college. 
Most of the faculty were Yale gradu- 
ates, and for a number of years the in- 
stitution was modelled upon Yale Col- 
lege in almost the minutest particular. 
During the first quarter of a century, 
too, a surprisingly large number of the 
students either were of Connecticut 
birth—though their residence was in 
villages of the Reserve—or entered 
directly from towns in that state. 
During the twenty years of President 
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Pierce’s administration the college 
experienced some of its most prosper- 
ous and some of its darkest days. In 
the first ten years the standard of 
scholarship was raised, the faculty was 
increased from four to eight members 
besides tutors, and the requirements 
for admission were made more rigid. 
Four new buildings, also—the Chapel, 
North College, the Observatory and 
the Athenzeum—vwere erected in this 
first half of President Pierce’s adminis- 
tration. The trustees gave their 
cordial support to President Pierce in 
his efforts to increase the efficiency of 
the college. They stated in the cata- 
logues that “it is the design of the trus- 
tees to attract students to this college 
by accumulating here all the means of 
a truly liberal education.” That they 
succeeded in their endeavors is shown 
by the reputation for scholarship 
which the college acquired. Some 
years ago President Bodine of Kenyon 
College remarked: “Western Reserve 
College has perhaps not been so 
widely known as some of the other 
Ohio colleges, but from the first she 
has been one of the very best colleges 
in the country.” A mere enumeration 
of some of the distinguished men who 
have taught at Western Reserve Col- 
lege will show that President Bodine’s 
assertion was not unfounded. Among 
professors in the Western Reserve 
faculty have been such men as Elias 
Loomis, the mathematician and scien- 
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tist; President Bartlett, of Dartmouth; 
President Chadbourne, of Williams; 
Professor Charles A. Young, the as- 
tronomer, of Princeton; Professor 
Hickok, of Union and Amherst; Pro- 
fessor Barrows, the distinguished 
Hebraist; Professors Ladd, Seymour, 
Perrin, Palmer, and Bourne, of Yale, 
and others of equal distinction. Upon 
the present Yale faculty are four grad- 
uates of Western Reserve, three of 
them at the head respectively of the 
important departments of Philosophy, 
Greek and German. Dr. N. P. Sey- 
mour, distinguished alike as a classical 
and English scholar, and in courtesy 
and polish of manners a true “gentle- 
man of the old school,” was a member 
of the faculty for over fifty years. It 
was said by a prominent educator that 
during the decade of 1840-50 Western 
Reserve College, on account of the 
celebrity of the scientific men on her 
faculty, was better known in Europe 
than Yale itself. Probably the highest 
honor ever conferred upon a college 
west of the Alleghanies was conferred 
upon Western Reserve College when 
the first Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa 
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Society west of the mountains was 
established there by the unanimous 
vote of the oldest and most distin- 
guished colleges of America—an 
honor conferred before the college was 
twenty-one years old. 

The later years of President Pierce’s 
administration were clouded with great 
financial difficulties. At one time the 
need of funds was so pressing that the 
college was almost forced to suspend 
its work. During one year there re- 
mained only the president, one pro- 
fessor and one tutor. This particular 
difficulty was tided over, and for thirty 
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years longer the college continued to 
do good work at Hudson. In the 
seventies, however, the question of 
removing the college began to be agi- 
tated. Conditions had changed since 
the college was founded. Country 
colleges with small endowments have 
not made the advance which city col- 
leges have made. Western Reserve 
College was doing good work, but it 
had come to be thought that it should 
do, if not better work, at least more 
work. It was felt that if the college 
was to be built up into a larger institu- 
tion, the city was the place in which 
this was to be accomplished. When, 
therefore, Mr. Amasa Stone, of Cleve- 
land, offered to endow the college with 
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five hundred thousand dollars pro- 
vided it would remove to Cleveland 
and change its name to Adelbert Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University, 
the offer was accepted by the trustees. 
The name Adelbert was to form a 
memorial to Mr. Stone’s son, who had 
been drowned while a student at Yale. 
A site for the college was donated by 
the citizens of Cleveland; and upon 
the completion of two large buildings, 
the removal was effected in 1882. 

At the dedication of the new build- 
ings of Adelbert College in 1882, 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, said in 
the dedicatory ad- 
dress: “When the 
genealogy of edu- 
cation comes to 
be written, “we 
shall read _ that 
Old England be- 
gat New England, 
Cambridge begat 
New Haven, Con- 
necticut begat the 
Western Reserve, 
Yale begat the 
college at Hud- 
son, and the col- 
lege at Hudson 
begat the West- 
ern Reserve Uni- 
versity at Cleve- 
land.” Western 
Reserve University is, therefore, an 
expanded Western Reserve College. 

The classical department of most 
American universities continues to be 
the most important member of the in- 
stitution, and this is true of Western 
Reserve University. Adelbert Col- 
lege is the old Western Reserve Col- 
lege with a new name. Her faculty is 
no less strong than in the early days. 
Professor E. W. Morley, president of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and now 
absent for a vear on leave, has made 
the college widely known at home and 
abroad by his labors in determining 
the atomic weight of oxygen. A sum- 
mary of his work in this field has 
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recently been published by the Smith- 
sonian Institute. Professor Herrick, 
also, has been employed for several 
years by the United States govern- 
ment in the study of the lobster, and 
the results of his work are soon to be 
published in a volume. Many of the 
faculty have published successful text- 
books, and nearly all are contributors 
to the leading educational and literary 
magazines and periodicals. 

Few colleges are more favored in 
situation than Adelbert College. The 
campus of over twenty acres, an un- 
usually large campus for a city college, 
is situated on one of the most beautiful 
portions of the famous Euclid Avenue, 
directly opposite Wade Park, which 
forms practically a part of the college 
grounds. The “East End,” in which 
the college is situated, is the chief resi- 
dence portion of the city, and is known 
as one of the most refined and cultured 
communities in the country. 

Adelbert College, the main building, 
was erected in 1882, at a cost of one 
hundred thousand dollars. It con- 
tains the president’s and treasurer’s 
offices, recitation rooms, laboratories, 
chapel and museums. Adelbert Hall, 
the college dormitory, contains apart- 
ments for sixty students, and is the 
centre of student life, doing much to 
maintain a college spirit which some 
city colleges without dormitories do 
not have. 

The gymnasium was erected in 1888 
and has all the accessories of a first- 
class college gymnasium. The physi- 
cal laboratory, the gift of Mr. Samuel 
Mather, of Cleveland, is a new build- 
ing, erected last year. It is a three- 


story structure of brick, containing 
large lecture and laboratory rooms 
and smaller rooms for advanced work. 
It is said to compare favorably with 
the best college laboratories of the 
country. 

A building long needed is now near- 
ing completion. This is the new 
Hatch Library, the gift of Mr. H. R. 
Hatch, of Cleveland. It is Gothic in 
style, and forms a notably handsome 
addition to the campus. It will 
accommodate the present college 
library of between forty and fifty thou- 
sand volumes, and future additions for 
years. The library, while not so large 
as many other college libraries, is care- 
fully chosen and is very complete in all 
departments. The German depart- 
ment possesses, in the library of the 
late Professor Welhelm Scherer, of the 
University of Berlin, the most com- 
plete equipment in the country for the 
study of German literature and phil- 
ology. The library is open every day 
and all the students have access to all 
the books on the shelves. 

Besides Adelbert College the uni- 
versity consists of the College for 
Women, the Graduate School, the 
Law School, the Medical School, the 
Dental School, and the Western Re- 
serve Academy, which occupies the 
buildings and grounds of the old col- 
lege at Hudson. 

The College for Women of Western 
Reserve University occupies a unique 
position among women’s colleges. It 
owes its origin to peculiar conditions. 
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Co-education has its friends and its 
foes, and it is not proposed to enter 
into a discussion of its merits here. It 
is sufficient to say that co-education 
was not successful in Adelbert College. 
It was never formally sanctioned by 
the trustees, and for several years it 
seriously affected the attendance of 
men at the college. Until the removal 
of the college to Cleveland, the ques- 
tion of co-education or no co-educa- 
tion was a question of little import- 
ance. In the classes which graduated 
before the college was removed, only 
five women entered, three of whom re- 
ceived degrees. 
President Cutler 
was a strong advo- 
cate of co-educa- 
tion; and as there 
was nothing in the 
charter or laws of 
the college which 
he thought would 
prevent the admis- 
sion of women, he 
announced in his 
inaugural address, 
in 1873, that from 
that time women 
would be admitted 
to all the privi- 
leges of the col- 
lege on the same 
conditions as men. 





tained for the purpose which its 
founders had in view. In voting in 
1888 that thereafter no more young 
women should be admitted to the col- 
lege, the trustees had no desire to 
exclude women from the privileges of 
higher education. In establishing a 
separate college for women, they not 
only had in mind the preservation of 
the intentions and purposes of the 
original founders of the college, but it 
was also their desire to give women 
better advantages than they had been 
receiving in Adelbert College. The 
decision of the trustees met with 
considerable oppo- 
sition, but the re- 
sult has shown the 
wisdom of it. 
There are at pres- 
ent in the College 
for Women more 
than five times as 
many young wo- 
men as ever at- 
tended Adelbert 
College in any one 
year. During the 
last four years the 
attendance at the 
Women’s College 
has quadrupled, 
and its constitu- 
ency has_ broad- 
ened to many 


One young wo- PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D. states outside of 


man entered the 

class of 1878, and received her degree. 
Two others received degrees before 
the college removed to Cleveland. 
After the removal of the college to 
Cleveland, a number of young women 
entered the classes, mostly from 
Cleveland, and the attendance of wo- 
men was almost entirely local. The 
women students were always in the 
minority, but their number increased 
in greater proportion than the number 
of male students, the attendance of 
whom began to fall off rapidly. 

It became a question whether the 
college should become a college for 
women to the almost total exclusion of 
men, or whether it should be main- 


Ohio. During 
these same four years the attendance 
at Adelbert College has more than 
doubled. 

The College for Women of Western 
Reserve University represents the first 
attempt in this country to establish a 
women’s college as a part of a uni- 
versity. The plan has been followed 
by at least two of the older and larger 
institutions of learning. It represents 
what is becoming known as coordinate 
education, what is neither co-educa- 
tion nor separate education, but what 
combines, in the opinion of its advo- 
cates, many of the advantages of both 
these systems, with none of the dis- 
advantages of either. The College for 
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Women is in no sense an “annex.” In 
relation to the University it stands on 
exactly the same footing as the Law 


School or the Medical School. It has 
a separate faculty, an independent 
endowment, and two beautiful build- 
ings of its own. Clark Hall, designed 
by Richard M. Hunt, contains recita- 
tion rooms, offices, chapel, library and 
gymnasium. Guilford House, which 
has been enlarged during the past 
year to double its former capacity, is 
the home of such students as reside at 
college. In its homelike aspect Guil- 
ford House resembles as little as pos- 
sible the traditional college dormitory. 
Life at Guilford is what the life of 
young women away from home should 
be. lew restrictions are imposed, but 
a watchful kindness is maintained. 
The building is in charge of a house- 
mistress, whom the girls feel to be their 
friend. Social life at the house is 
made as pleasant as possible. The 
students have a glee and mandolin 
club, which frequently enlivens the 
evenings after dinner. Every year a 
play is presented at Guilford House by 
the students. The present year the 
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play was written by a former student 
of the college. The students conduct 
a monthly paper,“ The College Folio,” 
which reflects much credit upon their 
literary ability. 

The duplication of endowment and 
equipment to conduct two classical 
colleges within one university is appar- 
ent rather than real. To maintain the 
standard of scholarship which the 
university insists upon would require 
quite as many teachers under the co- 
educational plan as under the plan 
adopted. Another building would be 
required to accommodate the classes, 
and the most radical advocate of co- 
education would not insist that it is 
undesirable that young men and 


young women should occupy separate 
dormitories. 


In libraries, laboratories 





and museums there is no duplication. 
The faculties of Adelbert College and 
the College for Women exchange 
work, so that students in both colleges 
have the advantage of double instruc- 
tion in almost every subject taught. 
Girls are not isolated from the society 
of young men, as in the somewhat 
cloister-like life of the separate college; 
neither are they forced into daily inti- 
mate association for four years with 
young men whom a mother might not 
wish her daughter to know. The re- 
fining influence of young women stu- 
dents upon young men students in the 
same college is, in the writer’s observa- 
tion, a myth. The students of the 
College for Women meet the students 
of Adelbert College on exactly the 
same terms as they meet any other 
young men. 
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In all the essentials which go to 
make up a good college, the College 
for Women will compare favorably 
with any other similar institution. It is 
not the endeavor of the officers of the 
college, however, to make it as good as 
this or that college, or better than this 
or that college, but to make it the 
best possible means for developing 
the highest and finest type of woman- 
hood. 

Closely connected with Adelbert 
College and the College for Women is 
the Graduate School. This school is 
now in its third year, and already 
ranks as one of the most important 
members of the University. The 
Graduate School is open without dis- 
tinction of sex to graduates of Western 
Reserve and other institutions of equal 
standing. It confers the degrees of 
M. A. and Ph. D. This department, 
though so recently organized, has 
already obtained recognition from 
the best of the older institutions of the 
East. In a hand-book of graduate 
courses, in which are included twenty- 
one of the leading universities of the 
country offering graduate instruction, 
the graduate department of Western 
Reserve University is shown in all 
essential features to be among the 
best. A Graduate Club was organized 
last year, and promises to be of great 
value to the students of this depart- 
ment. The faculty of nearly thirty 
members includes men trained at the 
best institutions in our own country 
and abroad. 
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The Medical School was established 
as a department of Western Reserve 
College in 1844. It became a separate 
department when the University was 
organized in 1884. It occupies a 
building erected at a cost of a quarter 
of a million dollars by the late John L. 
Woods, of Cleveland. A further gift 
of $150,000 by Mr. Woods for an 
endowment fund places this school in 
the front rank of medical colleges in 
equipment and endowment. Land 
has recently been purchased imme- 
diately adjoining the building, upon 
which a commodious laboratory will 
be erected at once. The course of 
study has lately been extended to 
cover four years. The college has 
exclusive control of two large hos- 
pitals, thus affording it exceptionally 
good hospital facilities. 

The Dental Department, organized 
in 1892, has occupied rooms in the 
Medical College building; but the 
rapid increase in the number of stu- 
dents has madeé it necessary to secure 
more commodious quarters, and, be- 
ginning with the next college year, it 
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will occupy a separate building now 
being erected for its use. It has a 
faculty of eight members, and a three 
years’ course. 

The Law School, also organized in 
1892, is another prosperous depart- 
ment. It has a three years’ course, 
which combines the three well-known 
methods of teaching law, namely, the 
lecture system, the text-book system, 
and the case system. It was one of 
the first four or five law schools in the 
country to advance to a three years’ 
course. Its faculty includes seventeen 
members. It has a good working 
library, to which additions are con- 
stantly being made. In 1893 this 
school assumed the name of the 
Franklin Thomas Backus Law School 
of Western Reserve University, in 
memory of a distinguished lawyer of 
Ohio. 

In all the departments, student life 
shows a healthy college spirit. ‘The 
usual student avocations are pursued 
with vigor and enthusiasm. In all the 
departments except the Dental School, 
one or more publications are main- 
tained by the students. “The Uni- 
versity Bulletin” is the special organ 
of the various faculties and is a valu- 
able exponent of the work of the 
University. 

Adelbert College and Western Re- 
serve College have had a line of able 
and distinguished men as presidents. 
Of President Storrs and President 
Pierce we have already spoken. To 
President Hitchcock is due the credit 
of bringing the college out of the 
financial quagmire in which it had 
been struggling for years. President 
Hitchcock was a native of Burton and 
a pupil and subsequently a teacher in 
the Erie Literary Seminary, and his 
family had strongly. opposed the 
attempt to remove that institution to 
Hudson. In President Hitchcock, 
remarkable energy and devotion to 
principle were united with a modest, 
quiet and charitable disposition. 
During his administration he not only 
wiped out a debt of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, but he added sixty-seven 
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thousand dollars to the permanent 
fund and ninety-nine thousand to the 
general fund; and this was done by his 
own exertions in a time of financial 
depression, and in addition to his 
duties as teacher and executive officer 
of the college. 

Alumni who graduated during the 
thirty years of Dr. Cutler’s connec- 
tion with the college will look with 
fond affection upon that great and 
good man. Dr. Cutler was president 
of the college at the time of its removal 
to Cleveland, and upon him fell the 
task of adjusting old traditions and 
methods to new conditions. He was 
a man of powerful personality, and 
though strong-willed, was tender- 
hearted as a woman. He was, more- 
over, one of the best teachers of phil- 
osophy it ever fell to the lot of this or 
any other college to have. He used 
his own text-books in logic and ethics, 
and every senior and junior who 
entered President Cutler’s classes 
recognized that it was no ordinary 
man to whom he was reciting. Al- 
though a man of much culture and 
refinement, he was somewhat addicted 
to the use of slang in the freedom of 
his senior class-room, and many a 
graduate will remember his “I want 
you to ketch on; I want you to ketch 
on to the point.” Upon one occa- 
sion, the writer remembers, an un- 
lucky senior who had been “flunking” 
with considerable regularity was 
called upon to recite in psychology. 
As he was not very prompt in his 
reply to the first question, the presi- 
dent surprised him, before he could 
utter a word, by reading off, in a loud, 
rapid and vehement tone, an entire 
page of “Porter.” Then, as he peered 
over his spectacles at the delinquent, 
who was shifting foolishly from one 
foot to the other, his deep voice 
rumbled forth, “That sound familiar?” 
—and he immediately added, with his 
peculiar drawl, “T-h-a-t’s sufficient,” 
and the astonished man sat down with- 
out having been given an opportunity 
to open his mouth. 

President Cutler was succeeded by 
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President Hiram C. Haydn, whose 
administration, though short, was one 
of much importance to the institution. 
Under Dr. Haydn an impulse was 
given to the university idea, which had 
been in view when the college was 
removed from Hudson. To him, 
more than to any other one man, is 
due the foundation of the College for 
Women. 

Of the present incumbent, Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, it is unnecessary 
to speak at length. His work shows 
for itself. As an organizer he is re- 
markably successful, and his wonder- 
ful attention to detai! does not cause 
him to lose sight of the larger ques- 
tions of administration. During the 
five years that President Thwing has 
been in office, every department has 
felt the invigorating effect of his 
administrative ability. Three  suc- 
cessful departments have been added 
to the university, four new buildings 
have been erected, and the funds of the 
institution have been increased by over 
half a million dollars. 

When President Porter entered 
office, he is said to have remarked that 
it would require an increase in endow- 
ment of one hundred thousand dollars 
every year to carry out the plans which 
he had in view for Yale College. This 
is almost exactly the sum which West- 
ern Reserve University has received 
annually during the past five years. A 
noteworthy feature of education in the 
West has been the immensely rapid 
development, in the last few years, of 
the state universities over the private 
or endowed colleges and universities. 
Thus far Western Reserve University 
has not suffered in the contest for 
excellence. With an endowment of 
$2,000,000, it is, with two exceptions, 
the most highly endowed institution of 
learning west of the state of New York. 
It is particularly fortunate in its situa- 
tion in one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing, wealthy and cultivated cities in 
the country, while it is sufficiently re- 
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mote from any other large university. 

Western Reserve University, how- 
ever, has problems before it. In order 
to keep in the van, in competition with 
state endowments, it needs of its 
friends money—and much money. 
It has now reached the point, in 
several departments, where the num- 
ber of students has outrun the means 
of giving the best instruction. To 
satisfy the immediate and _ specific 
needs of the University would require 
nearly or quite one million dollars. 
Perhaps the most pressing need is a 
biological laboratory. The number of 
students has increased so rapidly that 
the present accommodations are alto- 
gether inadequate, and the officers 
announce that work in this department 
must soon cease unless better facilities. 
can be provided. It is the desire of 
the officers of the university to estab- 
lish in this centre of education a 
laboratory where one of the newest 
and most rapidly developing of natural 
sciences can be adequately taught. 
The University also needs a law build- 
ing, a new dormitory for the College 
for Women, a general assembly hall 
and a library endowment of at least 
one hundred thousand dollars. The 
trustees already have in hand twenty 
of the thirty thousand dollars required 
to erect a college Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building. It is hoped 
that this building may be erected dur- 
ing the coming year. 

A statement put forth in one of the 
early catalogues, by the trustees, with 
the substitution of the word “uni- 
versity” for “college,” may be fittingly 
quoted here. The trustees say that 
“they do not believe the friends of 
learning and piety will suffer an insti- 
tution which is an efficient auxiliary to 
the cause they love to languish for the 
want of adequate support. Through 
the liberality of its patrons the pros- 
pects of Western Reserve University 
were never more flattering than at the 
present moment.” 
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By Kate Gannett Wells. 


!ZRA STILES, who ac- 
cepted the presidency of 
Yale College in 1777, 
on condition that relig- 
ious tests should be 
abolished therein, was a 
moderate Calvinist, with catholic 
sympathies, and the bestscholarof New 
England in his day. He never allowed 
his intense convictions concerning the 
righteousness of the Congregational 
form of church polity to interfere with 
his scholarly tastes and antiquarian 
habits. By extensive correspondence 
and minute observation of affairs he 
collected an immense number of de- 
tails relating to colonial history which 
he recorded in microscopic handwrit- 
ing and which records are now largely 
in possession of Yale College. He 
also left forty volumes of manuscripts 
for his biography to his son-in-law, 
Abiel Holmes, father of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Long afterwards, in 
1850, in a poem called “Astrea,” which 
the Autocrat delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Yale, he al- 
ludes to a copy of Plato in his own 
library which he had inherited from 
the president. 





‘* There sleep the births of Plato’s heavenly 
mind. 

In yon dark tome by jealous clasps confined, 

‘Olim e libris’ (dare I call it mine?) 

Of Yale’s great Head and Killingworth’s 
divine !” 


Ezra Stiles, however, bequeathed to 
his posterity, as he grandly called his 
children, his personal and _ family 
manuscripts. Besides these he left a 
small number of family Bibles, old al- 
mianacs, queer volumes on the sciences, 
history, physic, Latin and theology. 
A few of them are rare; all of them are 
odd to the modern sense of literature. 
Some of them he had received from 
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his father; others he had bought 
through strict economy, the whole 
series constituting a quaint heirloom 
of books which have been preserved 
by his great-grandchildren, with a few 
family additions, in an antique mahog- 
any bookcase,a marvellous structure of 
shelves, cupboards and drawers, and 
which are interesting as showing the 
familiar lines of thought in a minister’s 
family a hundred years ago. 

Among these treasures is a bound 
manuscript of “The Laws of Harvard 
College . . . which were Ratified and 
Concluded upon at a meeting of ye 
Overseers, President and Fellows of 
ye said College, on the 30th, 2d mth. 
1655.” Dearly must President Stiles 
have liked to compare these laws with 
those of his own college. Harvard’s 
“Penal Laws,” though equal in sever- 
ity to Yale’s, admitted a greater variety 
of punishments; for in 1656 the Gen- 
eral Court even gave the Harvard 
president and fellows “power to 
punish the misdemeanors of youth in 
that Society either by fine or whipinge 
openly in the hall as the nature of the 
offence may Require, not exceeding ten 
shillings or ten stripes for one offence.” 
Not only was undue absence from 
prayers punishable by a fine, but a stu- 
dent was “nonplust” as many days as 
he was absent and even suspended 
from his “Seniority” for a week’s time 
or more, and then, if still obstinate, 
he was expelled. But if an under- 
graduate “Deported out of the Colledge 
Hall at Dinner or Supper before 
thanks be given without just Cause,” 
he lost his commons as many meals 
as he so offended. If he dared then 
to frequent the kitchen, hoping for 
private culinary favors, he was “non- 
plust” by the president. Most griev- 
ous of all was it that when a student 
pawned anything to any scholar the 
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president could make void the bargain 
and adinonish them both. 

Milder were the sumptuary laws, 
which ordered that “No Scholar shall 
goe out of his Chamber without Coats, 
gowns or Cloaks”; that no one shall 
have a gun in his chamber nor wear 
long hair, nor “any gold or silver or 
such ornaments except to whom upon 
Just Ground the President shall see 
Cause to permit the same.” Every 
undergraduate had to be called by his 
surname, unless he were “the son of a 
Nobleman or a Knight’s eldest son 
or a Fellow Commoner”; yet these 
chosen few paid for the distinction of 
hearing their Christian names, for each 
was obliged to bring with him a piece 
of silver plate and at his departure to 
bequeath it to the college. But all, 
no matter how called, were. assessed 
three shillings, four pence, for the use 
of the church gallery, on which there 
was a heavy debt. Hard must it have 
been for a student not to go into any 
“Tavern, victualling house or Inne to 
eat and drink unless he be called by 
his parents, Guardians or without 
sufficient Reason such as ye President 
or his Tutor may approve of.” Nor 
could he “take Tobacco, bringe or 
suffer to be brout into chamber strong 
beer, wine or strong water or any other 
Inebriating Drink, or Board or lie out 
of the Colledge without just cause 
allowed him by the President.” 

Besides these penal laws there were 
laws about “holy Duties, scholastical 
exercises and helps of learning.” 
Each student was to “consider the 
main of life and studies, which is to 
know god and Jesus Christ.” As in 
other of these Stiles MSS., the word 
God is written without a capital. 

Minute as were these laws, the eti- 
quette of Harvard was exceeded by 
that of Yale, where not till 1768, some 
nine years before Ezra Stiles accepted 
its presidency was the old way of cata- 
loguing college students by their 
“social station” abandoned and an 
alphabetical arrangement adopted, and 
reasonable amusements and _ polite 
accomplishments allowed. Early dis- 
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cipline at Yale forbade any freshman 
to wear his hat in the college yard 
before the May vacation, unless he had 
something in his hands or the weather 
was stormy. Even then neither fresh- 
men nor “commencing sophomores” 
could wear their hats within five rods 
of a tutor, eight of a professor and ten 
of the president, who had the privilege 
of boxing them on the ear in the 
chapel, though the right was never 
acknowledged in the Rules and was 
given up in 1760. A freshman could 
not run in the college yard, nor up and 
down stairs, nor call to any one 
through a college window, nor have a 
light in his chamber after eleven at 
night nor before four in the morning. 
Moreover he was “obliged to perform 
all reasonable demands for any supe- 
rior,” just like an Eton fag. He was 
fined one penny if absent from prayers; 
four pence, if away from church; one 
half penny, if lazy; two and six pence 
for playing at cards or dice or bringing 
“strong liquor into college.” Yet 
though drunkenness was forbidden, a 
candidate for a degree was allowed 
two gallons of wine on Commence- 
ment Day, while public admonitions 
and confessions followed those who 
danced or acted in plays. 

Next to college matters President 
Stiles valued almanacs, of which the 
old bookcase contained many care- 
fully preserved. One of them, entitled 
“An Almanack and Prognostication,” 
bearing the date of 1562, “Imprinted at 
London in Flete Strete,” gives the 
ways of the winds, clouds, and storms 
for the year. Lilly’s Almanac of 1651 
is contradictory, foretelling “A Woful 


time in Scotland,” “Famine and 
Bloodshed,” “a declining Scottish 
Nation”; announcing “Presbitery, 


thou shalt not root in this Kingdom”; 
and yet rejoicing “that the Mighty God 
of all the world promiseth by his glo- 
rious servants, the Starres, much hap- 
piness unto this Nation.” 

In a New England Almanack of 
celestial motions for 1669, President 
Stiles wrote a glossary of the words 
and phrases of the Pequot language. 
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Against the date of June 24, 1675, he 
noted: “Several persons murdered at 
Swanzy, which was the first English 
blood that was spilt by the Indians in 
an hostile way.” Under the date of 
July 10, 1677, in his crabbed hand- 
writing, are these words: “The Vessel 
arrived at Nantasket which brought 
that contagious distemper, the Small 
Pox, which was soon taken by some 
of Charlestown going aboard, since 
which time many have taken the infec- 
tion and more than seven hundred 
already cut off by it.” 

More amusing is “The Virginia 
Almanack, 1762, being the second 
after Bissextile or Leap Year.” 
It contains “Lunations; Conjunctions; 
Eclipses; a table of Court days; a De- 
scription of the Roads through the 
Continent; with a list of the Council 
and House of Burgesses of Virginia”; 
and was printed at Williamsburgh. 
These Continental Roads extended 
from Charleston in South Carolina 
to Williamsburgh in Virginia, from 
there to Annapolis, then on to Phila- 
delphia, New York and _ Boston. 
Many maxims are added upon which 
the roadsters could ponder: “A hand- 
some Wife and a fine Horse is a Coun- 
try parson’s Coat of Arms”; “a Tithe 
Capon and a Tithe-pig are the two 
Supporters.” Doleful prophecies are 
also recorded: Nov. 5, 1762, “A Crisis 
is just at Hand when nothing but In- 
dustry and Frugality can save us.” 
Dec. 5, “An increase of Lawsuits 
amongst the Rural sort and after the 
Meat is gone they will pick the bones.” 
The Almanack of 1770 has a list 
written by Doctor Stiles of those who 
“audaciously continue” to import Brit- 
ish goods. 

Gaines’ New York Pocket Alma- 
nack of 1795 has a gauging table; a 
Table of Interest at 7 pr. ct.; Rules of 
the New York Bank—Business 
Hours, 10-1 and 3-5; a list of the 
officers of the National Government 
and of the Society for promoting the 
manumission of slaves, of which Mat- 
thew Clarkson was president; the Post 
days at New York, when there was 
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only one daily mail, south, east, and 
north; and the rates of the daily stages, 
Sundays excepted, when the “Dili- 
gence” carried seven and the “Indus- 
try” eight passengers from New York 
to Philadelphia. Each passenger was 
allowed fourteen pounds of baggage 
gratis, but for a hundred and fifty 
pounds he was charged $4. 

Between these valuable data Presi- 
dent Stiles recorded the birthdays, 
hours and minutes, of his children, 
their weights and the dates of their 
baptisms, mingled with indignant 
sentences against the Baptists for de- 
serting their “junction with the Con- 
gregationalists,” and odd bits of 
oriental lore. 

Much beloved by President Stiles, 
his children and grandchildren, is a 
series of seven small volumes, called 
“Circle of Sciences,” published by John 
Newbery, London, 1769, and dedi- 
cated to royalty, in which Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Rhetoric, Poetry, Logic, 
Geography and Chronology were 
“made familiar and easy to young 
Gentlemen and Ladies.” Grammar is 
regarded as the “groundwork of 
Polite Learning” in which the “Fair 
Sex” is as deficient as in spelling, yet 
the English tongue is the “Quintes- 
sence of various tongues, superior to 
any of the modern ones in point of 
Strength, Copiousness and Harmony 

. though not as sacred as the 
Hebrew.” It is not strange that with 
such a slight opinion of woman’s 
ability the author should have omitted 
from his Arithmetic the “Doctrine of 
Vulgar Fractions,” as “too difficult for 
the tender capacities of those for 
whose service this little work is prin- 
cipally intended.” The text-book on 
Rhetoric defines it as “the art of speak- 
ing well and ornamentally on any Sub- 
ject,” while Eloquence, “that fair 
Enchantress, is the universal Mistress 
of Hearts.” Saint Paul’s “excellent 
Declaration before King Agrippa” and 
the speeches of Brutus and Antony in 
Julius Caesar are given as commend- 
able examples of the art. 

The most stilted in style of this 
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once famous “Circle” is the booklet 
on Poetry, whose “whole aim and In- 
tention is to please and to instruct.” 
Numerous quotations are given from 
Virgil’s Eclogues, Pope’s Elegy and 
Odes, Cowley, Dryden and especially 
from Milton, who understood human 
nature, for in his great Epic, “Eve’s 
complaint at being removed from Par- 
adise is full of Softness and suitable to 
a Woman’s character, while Adam’s 
sentiments, equally moving, are of a 
more elevated and masculine turn.” 

Sadly does the author grieve that 
so few persons know geography and 
chronology, for they are “the Eyes and 
Feet of History.” Yet he only says 
of New England that “it produces 
Timber, Cattle, Corn and Flax; the 
Inhabitants are chiefly Independents 
and Presbyterians, and the ‘principal 
Town in the four Governments is Bos- 
ton, large, handsome and well built.” 
He exploits other states in the same 
summary manner; Virginia is remark- 
able for the “vast number of oyster 
shells found intermixed with the Earth 
at the Depth of three or four yards in 
many places.” In Chronology he fol- 
lows the Hebrew computation; and he 
states that Logic is “an advance upon 
Common sense” for “our discourse 
should always be laid out in the form 
of Syllogisms, that we may know 
whereabouts we are and what we are 
doing.” 

Another work which Ezra Stiles 
must have conned with diligence for 
the use of his numerous family is in 
two volumes and entitled: “Medi- 
caments for the Poor or Physick for 
the Common People.” The first vol- 
ume was written in Latin by John 
Prevotious, Philosopher and publick 
Professor of Physick in Padua; the 
second, by one Culpepper, was called, 
“Health for the Rich and Poor by 
Diet without Physick.” Both were 
“printed in 1670, by John Streater 
for George Sawbridge dwelling in 
Clerkenwell green.” In the preface, 
Prevotious says: “My intent in pub- 
lishing Books of Physick in English is 
not to make fools physicians but to 
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help those that are Ingenious, 
Rational and Industrious though they 
have not that knowledge of Tongues 
that were to be desired.” Then follows 
a list of “Discussives” (helps for the 
“discussing of Wind”); “Rubifications” 
(so called because they redden the 
skin); “Remedies and Medicaments” 
(“Scouring Medicaments wipe away 
clamminess,” etc.). There are rem- 
edies which excel those in Southey’s 
“Doctor.” For Sweating, make 
“Fomentation of quick Lime quenched 
in Brimstone”; for the “Cramp that 
comes of Repletion take five Stel- 
lions or else green lizards, infuse them 
alive in Oyle of Camomile, eight 
ounces, and when they are dead, let 
them boyle in it till their flesh be con- 
sumed, then press all out, to which 
add the third of the dripping of a 
roasted Goose that was filled with 
Frankincense Lard, Myrrh and a little 
Saffron.” Ulcers and wounds are 
diseases “of dissolved unity.” Could 
any description of them be more terse! 
In part second the sick are advised to 
“keep as much as may be from the 
view of dainty Feasts and Banquets,” 
—‘for the more anything is delectable 
to Gluttony, the more abominable it 
proves when ’tis concocted, and as all 
diseases have their original form in 
Repletion, the evil of the influence of 
the Planets lies not in the Planets but 
in our own Bodies.” 

However much President Stiles 
cared for science or antiquarian lore, 
his bounden duty as a preacher com- 
pelled him to cling fast to theology, 
sermons and Bibles. In the ancestral 
bookcase there is a row of Stiles 
Bibles, the oldest of which, bearing 
the inscription “Proavorum et Mater- 
nz Memento Virtutis ac Pietatis,” was 
the preaching Bible of Ezra’s father, 
who died in 1670. It is bound in 
black leather with gilt ornaments, and 
on the blank pages between the Old 
and New Testaments, that time-hon- 
ored receptacle for family records and 
useful receipts, are Tables of Weights, 
Measures, Money and Time, a record 
of the Stiles line of ancestors and the 
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dates of their baptisms, which were 
of more divine significance than the 
written facts of their births. 

On the fly-leaf of the Bible belong- 
ing to his wife and given her by her 
father, the president wrote that in the 
last four years of her life she had read 
it throughout five times, as appeared 
by her memorandum of the dates of 
beginning and finishing it. This was 
the Bible which was always used in 
household worship at Newport, when 
the family were living there. It is full 
of notes, maps and curious insignifi- 
cant learning, often written in Hebrew. 
After the wife’s death it was given to 
the daughter, who gave it to her 
brother-in-law, Abiel Holmes, the 
father of Oliver Wendell Holmes, by 
whom it was restored to its Biblical 
relatives. 

Other Bibles are interspersed with 
dates of their perusals and with 
records, the line of ownership descend- 
ing to the great-grandson of Ezra 
Stiles. Among them by way of col- 
lateral interest, is an old Bible of 
Jeremy Belknap’s, date of 1767, which 
gives the order in which Paul’s epistles 
were written, according to Doctor 
Lardner. It has also a series of notes 
concerning the reconciliation of the 
natural time for the putting forth of 
figs with the Gospel version of the fig 
tree. This was a favorite subject for 
discussion even forty years ago, by 
which one was proved to be a radical 
or a conservative according to his view 
of the case. 

Most precious was a parchment 
manuscript of the Gospel of Matthew 
in embossed covers of curious pigskin, 
with little medallions of Luther, Eras- 
inus and Melanchthon stamped on -it, 
and at the bottom the date 1551, and 
the letters I. A. I. D. at the top. 

To these holy volumes have been 
added the Bibles of. Ezra Stiles’s 
grandchildren. Of one of these, 
E. S. G. wrote in 1810: “I received my 
Bible as you wrote that you hoped I 
should, not so much as your gift as the 
gift of God, hoping that I shall be 
made wise to salvation.” The “Preach- 
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ing Book” of the president’s son-in- 
law, Caleb Gannett, and the parish 
book of his grandson, E. S. Gannett, 
are intimate hints of funerals, mar- 
riages and baptisms, of teas, dinners 
and parish-calls, and of exchanges, 
for those were the days when the min- 
isters by frequent exchanges saved 
themselves from the nervous prostra- 
tion of modern life, and when congre- 
gations still respectfully went to church 
even if they did not like the preacher 
with whom their own parson ex- 
changed. 

There was also a Greek Testament, 
a London (Pickering) edition, given 
by “H. and M. L. Ware to Rev. E. S. 
Gannett,” and a New Testament from 
the University Press, Oxford, labelled, 
“From the Cargo of the Anglo- 
Rebel Blockade Runner.” Stillanother 
family Bible of three generations, be- 
longing first to B. P. Tilden, bears the 
record of his voyages, 294,000 miles 
in all, and the words: “This Bible has 
been my travelling companion since 
i815. Sunday, Feb. 28, 1836, Near 
Home.” “If this my Bible reaches 
shore, We together go to sea no 
more.” 

With Doctor Stiles, next in dignity 
to Bibles ranked sermons. ‘The oldest 
of these, carefully bound together and 
including the work of three genera- 
tions of preachers, dates back to 1742. 
Among them is one by Abiel Holmes, 
in which he traced “a happy resem- 
blance between the conduct of the Jew- 
ish King (Hezekiah) and the Ameri- 
can President” (Washington), and 
urged the necessity of “a National Re- 
ligion as the best insurance for 
National Salvation.” 

It took a single volume, however, to 
hold the Election sermon (of 171 
pages) by Ezra Stiles before the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Hartford, in 1783, 
en the righteous theme, “Holiness 
ought to be the end of all Civil Gov- 
ernment.” In it he reviewed the Rev- 
olution, predicted the annihilation of 
the Pontificate, the reassembling of the 
Jews, and the fulness of the Gentiles. 
He set forth the evils of lay-ordination, 
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and cailed the “opulent and pious 
Gouvernour Winthrop I. the Ameri- 
can Nehemiah.” 

Of controversial interest at least is 
John Bowden’s reply to Stiles’s sermon 
on the ordination of Rev. Henry Chan- 
ning in 1787, at New London, Conn. 
It was written as “an Antidote to the 
Poison contained” in the Congrega- 
tional president’s discourse; for as a 
rector, Bowden was indignant at the 
assertion that the Episcopal ordina- 
tion began in the fifth century, whereas, 
says the churchman, “Bishops were an 
order superior to Presbyters within 
forty years of the Apostolic Age.” 

Prized also as original family matter 
was “A Family Tablet” of poems com- 
posed in 1796, by the president’s chil- 
dren and designed “to perpetuate the 
memory of joys that are past and 
to pay a funereal tribute to the 
memory of friends.” Wisely does the 
preface state that “If the partiality of 
affection has given it (the Tablet) an 
undue estimation, candour will draw 
her veil over the venial error.” In 
truth the poems are not as quaint as a 
short memoir of a nephew (J. L.) of 
the president’s who, “possessing a 
heart that glowed with generous feel- 
ings and virtuous principles,” yet went 
to dancing school! Still it was his 
treatise on “A Concise View of the 
New Covenant” which his sister gave 
to her nephew, E. S. G., “as a source 
from which he may draw comfort and 
consolation.” 

Yet another honored family book 
vas one which belonged to President 
Stiles’s wife, given her by her daugh- 
ter Ruth in 1775, on “Immanuel or a 
Discovery of True Religion.” So 
sorely then were the women’s hearts 
troubled with the dangers which en- 
compassed their men-folk, that this 
httle volume with its “Healing Preface” 
must have solaced the wife’s fears. 
Perhaps it was the mother who, in 
turn, gave Ruth when a child, as an 
entertaining picture-book, her wee 
“New England Primer,” adorned with 
cuts, one of which represented a bier 
and Rachel opposite it in full skirts 
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and deep bonnet: “Rachel doth mourn 
For her first-born.” 

As Ruth grew older, she had as her 
comforter “The Marrow of the Oracles 
of God,” by N. Bifield, twelfth London 
edition, 1647, and dedicated to royal 
ladies, from which she learnt that 
“Naturall Atheisme and Epicurisme” 
were “sinnes against God’s Nature.” 
In delightful contrast to the sobriety of 
the “Oracles” was the worldly wisdom 
of Doctor Cozen’s fables, Philadei- 
phia, 1788, which Ruth owned, and 
which the modern decadent woman 
would disown. From their “Argu- 
ments” she found that personal beauty 
could be obtained by possession ol 
moral sentiments, for “ignorance, folly 
and vice were alike inconsistent with 
mental and corporal pulchritude.” If 
a Puritan maiden were over inclined 
to gavety, the Fables admonish her 
“to be a High Flier in the regions of 
grace,” and to remember that dancing 
was among the lost arts and that “do- 
mestic life was the true sphere of 
female glory.” 

The intensity of the president’s con- 
viction concerning Congregationalism 
was inherited by his daughter, a belief 
which must have been fostered by re- 
peated perusal cf the London edition, 
1660, of the “Old Non-Conformist.” 
It was abridged from the volume of 
1605, which itself was an abridgment 
of the book which the ministers of Lin- 
coln diocese delivered to King James 
as their apology for action. If its 
pages taught the staid and gentle 
maiden “toleration in religion,” they 
also toid her that as “for unnecessary 
ceremonies, Bowing, Organs, Crosse, 
Surplice, Holy Place, Vestments, 
Time, excepting the Lord’s Day, let 
them never be imposed; for from the 
time of Moses’ constitution nothing 
was to be added or diminished even to 
a Pin in the worship of God.” 

A hundred years ago this was not 
a queer library for one’s grandmother 
to inherit. Dearly did she love the 
books, once lovingly writing her name 
in them, with the diminutive “Ruthy.” 
By their aid she grew up into an hum- 
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ble, trusting handmaiden of the Lord, 
caring for her little son Ezra, embroid- 
ering his baby-caps, writing verses 
“to make Learning easy for him,” and 
arranging wee paper blank-books in 
which he should write the Sunday ser- 
mon texts. One of these books has 
for its printed title the words: “The 
Mother’s Gift to her little Boy, con- 
taining Prayers, Hymns and other 
pieces designed for his improvement 
and amusement.” When she knew 
that the end of her short life was near, 
she ordered a plentiful supply of hard 
gingerbread to be prepared, as her 
husband and the friends who would 
gather at her funeral might need it; 
and she smiled as the odor of the bak- 
ing came into her room. Just before 
she was married she had given her 
best clothes to her sister, for inasmuch 
as they had been bought with the 
father’s money they still belonged in 
his family. But as a wife her strict 
sense of ownership led her to bequeath 
her choicest garments to her husband’s 
daughter for she had no little girl of 
her own. Her honesty was rightly 
derived from the president, for when 
he finally published his “History of the 
Three of the Judges of King Charles,” 
he advertised at its end that, as “the 
size of the book is altered from that 
mentioned in the proposals, it is but 
just that the subscribers should be left 
at their liberty to take the books or not 
as they please.” 

Among the treasures which came to 
Ruth’s little boy were the parchment 
Latin editions for which far earlier 
Ezra Stiles had cared almost as much 
as for his theological folios. He loved 
good Latin as Howells nowadays 
loves colloquial English; and if he had 
had the right he would have admitted 
to Yale College Miss Lucinda Foote 
at the age of fourteen, because she con- 
strued her Latin so admirably. Ruth 
herself may have conned her first 
Latin lessons out of a queer, rare book 
of Latin synonyms, London edition 
of 1639, published by Griffini, which 
must have confused her sense of rela- 
tive values: for the equivalents of In 
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the beginning are Jn principis, In 
exordis, and Prima specie, while for 
Beggar she read Pauper, Inops and 
Fichilis. A better guide into the mys- 
teries of language was the Leipsic 
edition of her “Gradus ad Parnassum 
sive, Epithetorum et Phrasicum 
Poeticarum Thesaurus,” from which 
she may have gained the first knowl- 
edge of poetic feet which afterwards 
induced her to compose verses for her 
baby son. 

Of larger aid must have been the 
Elzevir (Amsterdam) edition, 1642, of 
“lanua Aurea Linguarum,” combined 
with a Greek version by Comenius. 
Roman history she could have learned 
from the famous text-book of Pater- 
culus, again an [<‘!zevir edition of 1678 
(though now the Elzevirs no longer 


bring their former fancy price). Yet 
the “Historia Romane” itself was 
written A. D. 30. The manuscript 


was discovered in the monastery of 
Murbach in Alsace and printed in 1520 
at Basel; though its author was a sol- 
dier, his right to fame rests upon this 
history. Then there was the “Histo- 
rie Alexandri Magni” of Curtius 
(1649), a Cambridge edition of Ter- 
ence (1662), and an edition in parch- 
iment covers of Hippocrates, published 
by Foesius at Frankfort, in 1596, in- 
scribed, “Magni Hippocratis Medi- 
corum omnivm facile princeps opera 
omnia quz extant.” 

Very precious are two little books 
bound together. The first is Juvenal’s 
Satires, Paris edition of 1528, “apud 
Simonem Colineum.” ‘The second far 
surpasses it in interest, for it is the 
“Institvtiones Rhetorical, longe aliter 
tractate quam antea Phillipi Melanch- 
thonis,” from the same Paris press, 
but in 1531. Were the preaching elo- 
quence of Ezra Stiles and his father 
Isaac, and the versifications of his chil- 
dren, modelled upon the _ golden- 
tongued preacher of a mild Protestant- 
ism? Be that as it may, at least the 
president had studied an Anthology of 
Italian poems rendered in Latin, Lon- 
don edition, 1684. Its original com- 
piler was Atterbury, Bishop of Roch- 
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ester, but afterwards the collection 
was amplified by Pope and published 
by him in two volumes. 

In odor of medizval sanctity, chief 
among these books was a Roman 
Missal, a quarto, leather-bound, worm- 
eaten volume, with brass corners 
and clasps and pages mended with 
bits of thin leather, published “Ex 
Decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Triden- 
tini,” at Antwerp, “Ex officina Plan- 
tiniana,” 1624. Its wood cuts were of 
more startling significance than those 
in Ruth’s Primer, for in the illustration 
of the Lord’s Supper a diminutive 
paschal lamb is outstretched on the 
table and Jesus is pushing the sop into 
the mouth of Judas. The music of the 
Missal is printed in diamond and 
square shaped black notes on red lines. 
With this folio ranked in Catholic 
‘valuation a parchment book of 1498, 
“Moralia Sancti Gregorii Pape in 
libros Beati Job,” by Gregory the 
Great, who “left more works than any 
other Roman pontiff.” 

According to the convictions of the 
Congregationalists, however, — this 
papal volume was far outranked in 
importance by a thick parchment edi- 
tion of Calvin’s Institutes, issued at 
3asel in 1536, with a preface addressed 
to Francis I. of France; a Catechism 
for the Church at Geneva, and an ex- 
planation of symbols. Of didactic and 
social instruction also to those who 
would be in the world and yet not of 
it was the Oxford edition of 1668 of 
the “Moriz Enconium” of Erasmus, 
the remarkable work which he wrote 
on his journey back to England. 
Appended to it is his reply to 
Martin Luther and to other lesser 
dignitaries skilled in dogmatic fencing. 

Of medizval fiction in this library 
there was but one volume which 
lightened the classicism of a more dis- 
tant past, and that was a parchment 
covered edition published in 1703, of 
the famous “Argenis” of John Barclay, 
a French poet and theologian. In his 
early days he was inclined to heresy, 
but he recovered himself in time to 
half apologize for it and to be invited 
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to Rome by Paul V. There he wrote 
this Latin romance, which has been 
translated into nearly every modern 
language and praised by such different 
men as Leibnitz, Richelieu and 
Cowper. It is pleasant to think of the 
concealed enjoyment this lengthy 
novel must have given to the grim 
president, who after all tenderly be- 
lieved in human love, though he leaned 
upon divine grace. 

As an antidote to the pleasures of 
imagination he probably found mate- 
rial for his historical and theological 
speculations in the London edition of 
Adair’s “History of the American 
Indians,” treating of their Hebraic 
pedigree, as proved by their division 
into tribes, their method of counting 
and their “language and dialects which 
appear to have the very idioms and 
genius of the Hebrew.” Proudly does 
Adair affirm that “with proper cultiva- 
tion” the Indians “would shine in 
higher spheres of life.” Meanwhile he 


enjoyed their “wild potatoes” from, 


South Carolina to Mississippi, “which 
partly serve them instead of bread.” 
Adair, himself a trader, does not hesi- 
tate to confess that though the early 
traders were “good men,” most of 
them are generally (that is, in his day) 
“the dregs and offscourings of our 
colonies.” 

Among the president’s English 
books there was not one more amus- 
ingly illiberal than the famous “Simple 
Cobbler of Aggawamm in America,” 
by Nathaniel Ward, London edition 
of 1647. The son of a Puritan clergy- 
man, Ward became first a Churchman 
and then a Non-Conformist, where- 
upon he was suspended by Archbishop 
Laud, and for consolation in 1634 
came to New England and was settled 
as pastor in Agawam or Ipswich. He 
called himself an “Interpendent” and 
drew up the code of laws called “Body 
of Liberties,” which was adopted by 
the Colonists. Hawthorne said of 
him that “he hammered his sole so 
faithfully and stretched his upper 
leather so well that the shoe is hardly 
worn out yet.” In 1646 he returned 
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to England, and a year later published 
his chief satire, which was followed 
by another against the London 
preachers called, “The Simple Cob- 
bler’s Boy with his Lap full of Caveats.” 
Ward was not only a dogmatist and a 
caustic wit, but was so fiercely anti- 
liberal that his “Simple Cobbler” 
abounds in denunciation of toleration. 
On its title-page he declares his 
willingness “to help mend his Native 
Country, lamentably tattered both in 
the upper Leather and sole, with all 
the honest stitches he can take.” “It 
is his Trade to patch all the year long 
gratis.” Consequently he begins his 
repairs by objecting to the “Magna 
Charta, so-called, of a West Indian 
Island . . . which firmly provides free 
stable room and litter for all kinds of 
consciences”; “for God doth nowhere 
in his word tolerate Christian States 
to give Toleration to such adversaries 
of his Truth if they have power in 
their hands to suppress them.” “My 
heart,” he writes, “hath naturally de- 
tested foure things, The standing of 
the Apocrypha in the Bible; Forrain- 
ers dwelling in my Countrey to crowd 
out native subjects into the corners of 
the Earth; Alchymized coines; and 
Toleration of divers Religions or of 
one Religion in segregant shapes. 
Polypiety is the greatest impiety in the 
world.” He hopes that “no Member 
of the Parliament will. watch a time 
to midwife out some ungracious Tol- 
eration; . . . for universal Toleration 

. . would make Christ’s Academy the 
Devill’s University.” He would have 
“all Christian States decry all such er- 





rors by some peremptory. Statutory 
Act,” and wants children baptized, 
“though their parents’ judgment be 
against it.” He is willing that woman 
“should honour herself with herattire,” 
“but not to ask what is the nudius- 
tertian fashion of the Court with egge 
to be in it in all haste whatever it be”; 
“for as Nine Taylors make a man, it 
were well if nineteene could make a 
woman to her mind.” He invites “his 
dearest King . . . to make his peace 
with God for the vast heritage of sinne 
your intombed father left upon your 
score and for his own sins, the sophis- 
tication of Religion and Politics”; and 
says of “the Souldiery,” “Cursed be he 
that maketh not his Sword starke 
drunk with Irish blood.” 

Neither President Stiles nor his 
gentle daughter, Ruth, could have 
relished the ugly bigotry of this book, 
though its humor and its doggerel 
verses,—“hobnails,” Ward called them 
to clinch his work,—may have fastened 
its reasoning in their minds. Still it 
remains as a curious warning against 
hatred of toleration, and with the Latin 
schoolbooks now discarded, the row of 
family Bibles, the battered Almanacs 
and the manuscript Laws of Harvard, 
points to a time when learning was 
hard to achieve, when Congregational- 
ism misused its heritage of freedom, 
and when mere perusal of the Bible 
was the outward sign of sanctification. 
Yet President Stiles did acknowledge 
that “the Bible to an unconverted Man 
is no better than an old Almanack”; 
though he added that “such a proposi- 
tion ought never to be made by Man.” 
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THE CHOICE OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


By Fohn H. Flagg. 


sss. INCE the organiza. 
EEC™ tion of the govern- 
hie ment, 928 citizens cf 
aN the respective states 
ING have served in the 

Ss Senate of the United 






been elected thereto 
)\) by the various legis- 
) latures and 145 hav- 

ing been appointed 

by governors. Be- 
ginning with twenty-six members 
from the thirteen original states, which 
then had a population of less than 
4,000,000, we have lived to see it a 
body of ninety members from forty- 
five states having a population of 70,- 
000,000. The Senate of to-day is a 
larger body by nearly one-third than 
was the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the first Congress of the republic. 

Since its organization in 1789, the 
Senate has passed 11,916 laws and 
resolutions of a public nature, varying 
in importance from a declaration of 
war to the change in the name of some 
obscure national bank, and it has, with- 
in that period, passed private laws to a 
number almost beyond computation; 
it has ratified or rejected 969 treaties 
with Indian tribes and foreign powers; 
sanctioned the expenditure of $13,- 
896,172,639 of the public moneys; and, 
in addition to the stupendous labor 
involved in this mass of legislative 
work, it has held solemn inquest as a 
court of impeachment in the trial of 
seven federal officers, charged by the 
House of Representatives with high 
crimes and misdemeanors. In _ the 
most memorable of these trials, the 
executive himself escaped conviction 
only by a single vote, after a long and 
tedious trial, during which the country 
awaited the result through intense 
agitation and profound apprehension. 
And when, in the history of the coun- 
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try, more than at the present time, has 
been demanded a higher standard in 
our national Senate, which is to deal 
with the momentous problems which 
now confront us arising from the 
condition of our finances and cur- 
rency and to determine what should 
be our foreign policy in controversies 
gravely agitating the public mind? 
Is it not therefore manifest that what- 
ever tends to elevate or degrade the 
standard of the personnel in that august 
assemblage of men becomes at once a 
matter of high public eoncern—one 
entitled to earnest hearing and con- 
siderate investigation? 

Navigable channels, through un- 
seen influences, are constantly shifting, 
and the experienced mariner while yet 
in safe waters drops anchor here and 
there to determine by repeated sound- 
ings whether the precise course 
entered upon can be continued with 
safety. In these concluding years of 
the century, is it not a fitting time to 
pause and consider whether obstruc- 
tions have not imperceptibly drifted 
into the channel wherein our ship of 
state is proceeding, the removal of 
which will serve to guide her more 
securely toward the broader sea of a 
new century, the roar of whose 
breakers even now falls upon the 
listening ear? One of those obstruc- 
tions it is the object of the present 
paper to discuss. 

There exists in Vermont, for in- 
stance, the unvarying practice in the 
selection of United States senators— 
a part of her unwritten law so to speak, 
—which requires that one senator shall 
have residence on the east side of the 
mountains and the other on the west 
side, as if 

‘* Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 


The abolition of this rule would, I 
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submit, tend to benefit not Vermont 
alone, but all the states as well. Ver- 
mont, like every other state, should 
send to the national councils her 
ablest, purest, foremost men; and the 
notion that any particular person, 
however well qualified, cannot be con- 
sidered as eligible because, forsooth, 
the water happens to drizzle from his 
door-yard toward the Connecticut or 
toward Champlain, is an absurdity 
which should be repudiated. A con- 
sideration of topography may be 
essential in the location of railroads 
and canals, but hardly so in the selec- 
tion of candidates for the Senate of the 
United States. 

The manifest effect of such a rule— 
that which arbitrarily ostracizes practi- 
cally one half of the population from 
consideration each time that a senator 
is to be elected—is not only destitute 
of all reason in itself, but inures to the 
advantage of inferior men and serves 
to deprive the state and nation of the 
services of men of conspicuous and 
preéminent qualifications. Moreover, 
it encourages an idea of ownership or 
proprietary interest of one section of 
the state to the exclusion of another, 
which is pernicious and confusing in 
its tendency and, to say the least, of 
questionable propriety in observance 
of the principle on which representa- 
tion of the states in the national Senate 
depends. 

Again, the constitution, adopting 
the plan put forth by Mr. Randolph in 
the constitutional convention, while 
providing that members of the House 
of Representatives shall be voted for 
directly, withholds from the people of 
the respective states the function of 
voting directly for senators. Referring 
to the purpose of this provision, Pro- 
fessor Bryce, in his “American Com- 
monwealth,” observes that “the choice 
of senators by the state legislatures is 
supposed to have proved a better 
means than direct choice hy the people 
of discovering and selecting the fittest 
men.” And hence Hamilton, com- 
menting in the Federalist on this 
feature of the constitution, in the very 


year of its adoption, says: “Through 
the medium of the state legislatures, 
who are select bodies of men and who 
are to appoint the members of the 
national Senate, there is reason to 
expect that this branch will generally 
be composed with peculiar care and 
judgment and that these circumstances 
promise greater knowledge and more 
comprehensive information in the 
national councils.” The constitution 
requires of senators that they shall 
have attained an age five years in 
excess of that required for members of 
the House of Representatives and that 
they shall have resided in their respec- 
tive states a longer period than that 
prescribed for members of the lower 
house. 

While it is thus evident that the 
framers of the constitution bestowed 
extreme care to ensure for the Senate 
members of mature years and com- 
manding abilities, which was regarded 
at the time as a triumphant solution of 
a difficult problem in statesmanship, is 
it not a sorry realization of these sup- 
posed safeguards that we are forced to 
admit that the body calculated by 
them to represent the conservatism of 
the country is to-day practically dom- 
inated by a mere handful of Populists, 
who hold the balance of power, and 
that all vital public measures are to be 
held subject to their dictation and to 
all the radical theories which they 
represent? 

Why then should any state, by a 
self-imposed and arbitrary restraint, 
endeavor to defeat these high aims by 
virtually restricting her field of selec- 
tion to the extent of one half her 
opportunity? It would seem apparent 
that, by as much as any state reduces 
the territory from which a candidate 
may be chosen, the chances for secur- 
ing the fittest men are reduced in like 
ratio. Under such a system, well may 
the voter repeat the exclamation of the 
disconsolate Portia: “I may neither 
choose whom I would, nor refuse 
whom I dislike.” 

Continuing with Vermont for our 
illustration: Here is a small state both 
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in population and area. Her indus- 
tries, however diversified, are all sub- 
ordinated to that of agriculture, which 
prevails uniformly throughout her 
borders. Having no large, congested 
cities, her population is native, homo- 
geneous and rural, with no conflicting 
aims or rival interests among her 
people. The wants and necessities of 
one community are precisely those of 
every other; and the views of her sena- 
tors on all questions directly or re- 
motely affecting the interests of the 
state or nation would naturally be 
identical. 

I have asked why any state, and 
especially a small, homogeneous state 
like Vermont, should insist on this 
preposterous rule? And why do I ask 
the question? Because a state like 
Vermont can hope to maintain her 
primacy in the national councils only 
by sending to them her ablest and fore- 
most men. On the score of numerical 
strength alone, this particular state has 
lost woefully from the day of her 
admission to the Union in 1791. At 
that time her relative representation 
in both Houses of Congress stood as 
1 to 35. In 1810, this ratio began to 
decline, and stood as 1 to 40. In 1850, 
it had declined further, and stood as I 
to 60. In 1880, it had fallen still more, 
and then stood as 1 to 100. And to- 
day, in the present Congress, it stands 
as I to 111—thus showing a reduction 
of her relative voting strength to less 
than one-third of what she enjoyed 
when she entered the Union in 1791. 
Notwithstanding the increase of the 
state’s population nearly fourfold 
since her admission, we see that she is 
constantly losing ground; and she 
must necessarily continue to decline so 
long as her population remains practi- 
cally stationary (as, for instance, since 
1850) and the more rapid growth of 
other states and the admission of new 
ones steadily reduce her ratio of repre- 
sentation in Congress by each succeed- 
ing apportionment. The meagre 
population of Vermont when com- 
pared with that of other states would, 
in any event, place that state at a 
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singular disadvantage when selecting 
senators. The average population of 
the other states is 1,318,764, whereas 
the population of Vermont is only 
332,000. The motive, therefore, for 
increasing this disproportion by reduc- 
ing the opportunity of selection to a 
population of 166,000 as against eight 
times the number existing in the other 
states is incomprehensible. It might 
be accounted for on altruistic prin- 
ciples if the system conferred benefit 
upon anybody else; but it tends only to 
the injury of everybody. 

Although several of the states in 
their senatorial elections endeavor to 
confine their choice to a certain por- 
tion of their territory, excluding every- 
body outside of it, and while Vermont 
has never elected a senator except in 
pursuance of such a rule, only one 
state in the Union—and here we leave 
New England and go south—has 
enactea rigid restraints upon future 
legislatures by positive provisions of 
law. Maryland, in 1809, passed a 
statute providing that “one of the sena- 
tors shall always be an inhabitant of 
the eastern shore and the other of the 
western shore” of that state. Divided 
by the Chesapeake Bay into two parts 
irom five to twenty-five miles distant 
from each other, there was perhaps 
some pretext for this anomaly, not 
existing with other states. Yet its 
operation has been fruitful of no bene- 
fit, but has led to untold mischief. 
Strange as it may seem, no political 
organization hitherto seems to have 
possessed the moral courage to 
grapple with it as a party issue. But 


recent events have aroused both 
parties to a sense of its absurdity and 
injustice, and the discussion now 


going on may reasonably be expected 
to lead to its ultimate repeal. The 


. desperation of the element opposed to 


repeal existing in the counties of the 
eastern shore, which contain less than 
one-fifth of the state’s population, 
affords a fitting commentary upon the 
ravenous appetite for public place 
when stimulated by a legislative enact- 
ment of this character. 
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Is it not a farcical outcome (though 
a perfectly natural one) of the whole 
Maryland business, that when in 1867 
the dominant party in that state 
desired to elect to the Senate one of 
her most distinguished citizens, who 
had the misfortune to reside within the 
inhibited territory, the statute had to 
be bodily repealed before the election 
could be proceeded with? Such, how- 
ever, is the fact. But the measure was 
promptly reénacted and stands to-day 
as a menace to every future legislature, 
notwithstanding the recent election of 
Mr. Wellington, which set its provi- 
sions at defiance. The fact that any 
state tolerates a public statute of any 
character to be enforced or disre- 
garded according to the strength or 
weakness of a particular faction is 
deplorable, as tending to undermine 
1espect for and obedience to every 
other law enacted for the government 
of its people. 

It is obvious that the concession of 
a senator to this locality or to that 
merely to gratify a peevish claim, or 
that any practice of selecting senators 
with a primary object of placating 
local grievances or gratifying local 
resentments, must of necessity fall 
short of securing the fittest men. 

Of course there have always been 
in every community, and ever will be, 
certain ambitious persons, eager for 
political preferment, ready to seize 
upon any plausible pretext to advance 
their personal chances; and foremost 
of these pretexts is the constantly 
paraded claim of locality. This con- 
sideration is persistently urged by 
candidates and friends of candidates 
for all sorts of public office, to offset 
frequent painful deficiencies on the 
score of merit. But it passes under- 
standing that this invidious custom 
should have been adopted by any state 
as a controlling consideration in con- 
ferring one of the highest honors the 
commonwealth can bestow. 

The states of Delaware, Illinois, 
Kansas, New Hampshire and Oregon 
had in the last Congress senators 
whose residence was in the same city 


or township; while the senators of 
numerous other states resided in con- 
tiguous counties and in neighboring 
townships of the same _ counties. 
Most of the states select their strongest 
men, no matter what their residence, 
which has about as much to do with 
character or capacity as if the given 
person lived in a brick house or a 
frame house or was bald-headed or 
left-handed. For years and simul- 
taneously, the state of New York and 
that of New Hampshire chose their 
respective senators, the one from the 
same interior city and the other from 
adjoining townships. Vermont's 
senators on the other hand have from 
the beginning been apportioned be- 
tween the east and west sides of her 
range of mountains with an accuracy 
that would do credit to a corps of civil 
engineers. There has been but one 
deviation. Early in 1853, on the 
death of Senator Upham, Judge 
Phelps, although living on the west 
side, where the other senator also 
resided, was appointed to the vacancy. 
The reason of the appointment, how- 
ever, was that Judge Campbell’s nomi- 
nation as justice of the Supreme Court 
was awaiting confirmation by the 
Senate, and it was extremely doubtful 
whether any person then in Vermont, 
even with the utmost expedition, could 
reach the capital in time to help the 
Whigs on the vote. Judge Phelps, 
who happened to be in Washington at 
the time, was for this reason alone 
appointed by the governor. 

It may be claimed that Vermont at 
least has never experienced any mis- 
fortune in acting under such a rule; 
and with such names on the senatorial 
scroll as those of a Prentiss, a Col 
mer, a Poland, a Morrill, or those ofa 
Foot, an Edmunds or a Proctor} ft is 
not unnatural that such a claim should 
be asserted. But were these distin- 
guished statesmen selected because of 
the rule or in spite of it? Without it 
would not these identical persons have 
been equally eligible, and is it not fairly 
supposable that other gifted and desir- 
able candidates would have been pre- 
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sented whom the rule utterly precluded 
from consideration? It does not 
answer the objections here raised to 
say that senatorial elections are of in- 
frequent occurrence, or that under any 
circumstances a fairly capable man is 
certain to be elected. If the system is 
a bad one per se, the time to realize it 
is now. Under the inexorable appli- 
cation of the rule, may it not happen 
that a citizen of the preéminent abili- 
ties of a Collamer or an Edmunds in 
Vermont, or a John A. Pearce or a 
Reverdy Johnson in Maryland, who 
is unquestionably preferred by the 
people, must be ignored as completely 
as if he resided in Maine or Mexico, 
while some person of confessedly in- 
ferior attainments and standing suc- 
cessfully urges himself to an election? 
This is the danger; and while I do not 
claim that such result has often fol- 
lowed, it is liable to follow in any sena- 
torial election—and such a contin- 
gency should not be invited. 

I have deferred until the last all 
allusion to the manifest unconstitu- 
tionality of these measures, a consider- 
ation which, by reason of its conclu- 
siveness, might well have been stated 
at the beginning; I have preferred to 
discuss the question from the stand- 
point of what states and communities 
ought to perform as a high and 
patriotic duty, rather than what they 
ought to refrain from performing be- 
cause inhibited. Objectionable as 
these practices are in other respects, 
they are vastly more objectionable 
because of their unconstitutionality, — 
a fact which has been clearly estab- 
lished. Perhaps the leading case on 
the subject is the notable one of Judge 
Trumbull of Illinois, who, in June, 
1852, was elected judge of the Supreme 
Court of that state for the term of nine 
years, but resigned after one year’s 
service. In February, 1855, he was 
elected to the Senate of the United 
States. Objection to his being seated 
was made because the constitution of 
Illinois provided that judges should 
not be eligible to any office of 
trust or profit in the United States 





during the term for which they were 
elected. After careful deliberation the 
Senate declared by a vote of thirty-five 
yeas to eight nays that Mr. Trumbull 
was entitled to his seat, the ground of 
the decision being that, the constitu- 
tion of the United States having pre- 
scribed what qualifications a senator 
shall possess, —viz., that he shall be of 
the age of thirty years, shall have been 
at least nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and shall be an inhabi- 
tant of the state from which he is 
chosen,—no state by statute or other- 
wise could add qualifications not there- 
in prescribed. Cases have since arisen 
where the same principle has been up- 
held, the most recent one being that of 
Mr. Faulkner, elected a senator from 
West Virginia, and decided unani- 
mously in his favor by the Senate in 
1888. Various state courts wherein 
the question has collaterally arisen 
have always held the same _ way. 
Each house of Congress having been 
made, by the constitution, sole judge 
of the election, return and qualifica- 
tion of its own members, the ruling of 
the Senate, even if the courts had held 
otherwise, would be paramount and 
conclusive. 

Foremost among the admonitions 
contained in Washington’s farewell 
address to his countrymen was that, 
“toward the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite that 
you resist with care the spirit of inno- 
vation upon its principles, however 
specious the pretexts.” This sublime 
sentiment ought for all time to pervade 
the hearts and minds of those who, 
through blood and tears, have become 
its guardians and defenders. Ani- 
mated by this spirit and this purpose, 
the mighty argosy of state will never 
be wrecked by obstructions of ques- 
tionable constitutionality or impeded 
by corroding barnacles upon her keel. 
The vigilant watch in the foretop will 
ever be alert for peril, and give timely 
warning to the lusty crew below to 
whom her safety and destiny have 
been committed. 
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HE earliest predecessor of the 

modern city of Augusta of which 

history has any record is the 
Indian trading post which was estab- 
lished near the spot where the capital 
of Maine now stands, and which was 
called by the Indian name of Cushnoc. 
The large tract of land on both sides 
of the river Kennebec, from Merry- 
meeting Bay to its source, was occu- 
pied by the powerful tribe of Indians 
named Canibas; and this land was 
granted by the Council of Plymouth 
to William Bradford and his associates 
in 1629. Bradford traded up the Ken- 
nebec, more or less, and one of the 
principal gathering points of the Cani- 
bas tribe was Cushnoc. 

In 1640 the Kennebec patent was 
surrendered by Bradford to the New 
Plymouth Colony; and in that year the 
council established a trading post at 
Cushnoc. This post was maintained 
by the council until 1660, but in that 
vear the patent passed into other 
hands. Some sort of a post seems to 
have existed at Cushnoc most of the 
time, but no attempt was made to erect 
a settlement here until about a hun- 
dred years after the post was given up 
by the New Plymouth Council. In 
1692 the remains of the old trading 
post were still to be seen; but it was 
not till 1732 that Governor Belcher 
contemplated the founding of a settle- 
ment and the establishment of a mis- 
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sion at Cushnoc. This idea was 
never carried into effect, and when 
the first settlement actually was 
founded in 1754 it was on no such 
peaceful basis as that designed by 
Governor Belcher. 

There was an Augusta in Maine 
as early as 1714; but it had nothing 
in common with the present city 
except the name, and its life was 
very short. It was a small settle- 
ment founded in 1714 by Dr. Oliver 
Noyes, who was then part owner of 
the Pejepscot patent, embracing lands 
near the mouth of the Kennebec; and 
the remains of the stone fort and fish- 
ing settlement which he made on the 
shores of the Alliquippa harbor at 
Small Point, and named Augusta, are 
still to be traced. This Augusta had 
been deserted when the Plymouth 
Company in 1754 erected a fort on the 
sastern bank of the Kennebec River at 
Cushnoc, which they named Fort 
Western. This fort was situated close 
to the river bank, and consisted of a 
palisade of timber, with a square block 
house at each of two diagonally oppo- 
site corners, and a main building con- 
taining the store and dwelling houses. 
This main building is still standing in 
good preservation, near the east end of 
the present Kennebec bridge at Au- 
gusta. The fort was garrisoned by 
twenty men, and four cannon were 
mounted in it. A road “fit for the 
passage of wheeled carriages” was 
built to Fort Halifax, eighteen miles 
up the river, by order of Governor 
Shirley, and a series of expresses, by 
means of whale boats, was arranged 
between Fort Halifax and Falmouth, 
calling at Fort Western, the trip up or 
down the river being made in from 
twenty to twenty-four hours. 

In 1755 the war with the French and 
Indians broke out; but Fort Western 
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THE OLD SECOND MEETING HOUSE. 


was left in comparative quiet and did 
not suffer much. In 1760 large grants 
were made of the land below Cushnoc 
bordering on the Kennebec, Dr. Syl- 
vester Gardiner and Benjamin Hallo- 
well respectively taking large grants 
in the towns now bearing their names. 
In 1762 the first grants were made to 
the settlers at Cushnoc, and in the fol- 
lowing year these grants were ex- 
tended farther up the river. The peace 
of 1763, by which France renounced 
all claim to Canada and other posses- 
sions in North America, brought in its 
train a most favorable change in the 
condition of things along the Kenne- 
bec valley. With the end 
of the war the colonists 
settled down to their 
more peaceful vocations, 
strengthened their civil 
organization, and _ in- 
creased their trade. 

It was not till after the 
fall of Quebec, in 1759, 
that any buildings were 
erected at Cushnoc out- 
side of Fort Western; but 
five years later a census 
showed that there was a 
population in Gardiners- 
town and the settlements 
at Cobbossee, Cushnoc 
and Fort Halifax of be- 


tween two and three hundred 
whites. The town of Hallowell 
Was incorporated in 1771, and in- 
cluded in its limits the present city 
of Augusta, the town of Chelsea, 
and a large portion of the towns of 
Farmingdale and Manchester. 
The towns of Vassalborough, 
Winslow and Winthrop, farther 
up the river and more inland, were 
incorporated in the same year. 

James Howard may be con- 
sidered as being the first settler at 
Cushnoc. He was appointed 
commander of Fort Western by 
Governor Shirley when it was 
built, and after the war he settled 
down, receiving a large grant on 
the east side of the Kennebec. 
This property he increased by 
purchase from time to time, and 
on the incorporation of Hallowell 
he was elected one of the first 
board of selectmen. The Howard 
family were the first regular traders in 
the new settlement; as early as 1763 
James Howard was licensed to sell 
tea and coffee, and in 1765 his son, 
Samuel Howard, was in command of 
a trading sloop plying between Cush- 
noc and Boston. 

The rough state of the surrounding 
country as late as 1776 is shown by the 
vote passed in that year by the town of 
Winthrop, that there be paid to Rev. 
Mr. Shaw “four shillings which he 
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paid for a pilot through the woods” 
when he went there to conduct services. 
In the fall of 1775 Benedict Arnold 
came up to Fort Western on his ex- 
pedition against Quebec. He estab- 
lished his headquarters at James 
Howard’s, and remained there eight 
days. Capt. Daniel Morgan of Vir- 
ginia commanded the riflemen of this 
expedition; Capt. Henry Dearborn, 
who was afterwards Secretary of War, 
commanded a company; and Aaron 
Burr, then a young man, was a volun- 
teer. The dis- 
astrous end 
of this expe- 
dition is told 
in history, 
and has noth- 
ing todowith 
Augusta. 
While there 
were wun- 
doubtedly a 
number of 
Tory sympa- 
thizers in 
the neighbor- 
hood at the 
time of 
the Revolu- 
tionary War, 


the town THE WILLIAMS MANSION, 


of Hallo- 

well took its part in the military or- 
ganization recommended by the Pro- 
visional Congress, and in 1776 sent a 
draft of men to join the Continental 
army. In 1777 the town seems to 
have been in a bad way, for we read 
that it voted to stop for the time being 
“the raising of any money for preach- 
ing or other uses,” but voted to im- 
prove its roads by “one day’s work 
laid upon the polls, and eighty days 
upon the estates.” 

Among those whose estates were 
declared forfeit by the law of 1778, as 
absentee Tories, we find the names of 
Sylvester Gardiner, Benjamin and 
Robert Hallowell, and William and 
John Vassal. These men were among 
the most important of the first settlers, 
as is well evidenced by their names 
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having been given to the towns of 
Gardiner, Hallowell and Vassalbor- 
ough. Owing to the law’s delay and 
by the intervention of the signing of 
the provisional articles of peace at 
Paris, November 30, 1782, these 
estates were not actually confiscated, 
as the sixth article provided that there 
should be “no future confiscations 
made”; and as these cases were still 
pending at that date and this article 
was held to be a stay to the pro- 
ceedings, the estates were retained by 
their owners. 

During the 
twenty years 
between the 
Revolution- 
ary War and 
the separa- 
tion of Au- 
gusta from 
Hallowell, 
the _ settle- 
ment  pros- 
pered. The 
first meet- 
ing-house 
was erected 
in 1782, and 
money was 
voted from 
time to time 
“to procure 
preaching.” In 1784 a census 
showed the population to be six 
hundred and eighty-two; but the 
settlement was still very much in the 
rough, for of the thirty-eight houses 
in town, only twenty were reported as 
being “anyways comfortable or con- 
venient.”. Among the names of the 
new settlers during this period we find 
those of Samuel and Daniel Cony and 
Seth and Asa Williams, whose families 
have since that time been foremost in 
the affairs of the place. 

Separation from Massachusetts was 
a prominent subject of argument at 
this time; but the establishment of 
courts at Pownalborough and Hallo- 
well tended to allay the excitement 
and to render the people of Maine 
more content with the existing condi- 
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THE HOME OF JAMES G, BLAINE, 
tion of things. At various times the 
town sent a representative to the 
General Court at Boston, but some- 
times it was too poor to be able to 
afford this luxury and remained un- 
represented. 

In 1790 there were two well settled 
villages in the town of Hallowell, one 
called “The Fort,” around Fort West- 
ern, and the other “The Hook,” which 
is the present Hallowell, two miles 
down the river. In this year also 
another well known name appears for 
the first time, when James Bridge was 
elected town agent. By this time the 
town had grown to a considerable ex- 
tent, and two or three 
ventures were made in 
the publishing of news- 
papers, only one of 
which, the Kennebec In- 
telligencer, lasted more 
than one year. 

The fight between the 
two villages of “The 
Fort” and “The Hook” in 
regard to the building of 
a bridge across the Ken- 
nebec came before the 
legislature in 1706. 
Daniel Cony and James 
Bridge, both of “The 


Fort,” were then in office 
as senator and representa- 
tive respectively, so that 
“The Hook” was some- 
what handicapped at the 
start. After a bitter con- 
test the legislative com- 
mittee decided, in view of 
the fact that “The Fort” 
was at the head of naviga- 
tion on the river, that the 
bridge should be built 
there, and not at the lower 
point. Although it is 
hardly probable that any- 
one realized it at the time, 
this decision was the turn- 
ing point in the fate of the 
two villages. Owing to 
the better communication 
with the rest of the 
country on the east of the 
river the village of “The Fort” has 
grown apace, and has now com- 
pletely overshadowed “The Hook.” 
The termination of the contest for the 
bridge brought to a crisis the feeling 
of “The Hook” against “The Fort”; 
and the town of Hallowell was in 1797 
divided by act of the legislature. The 
charter of incorporation was granted 
to the new town February 20, 1797, 
under the name of Harrington; but the 
name did not prove acceptable to the 
townspeople, and in June of the same 
year, on petition to the legislature, the 
name was changed to Augusta. 
Augusta at its incorporation con- 
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tained about two-thirds of the terri- 
tory, about half the population, and 
about half the valuation of the old 
town of Hallowell. The building of 
the bridge was completed in 1797, and 
from that time the business of the new 
town steadily increased. Hallowell 
still held most of the trade with the 
district to the west, but nearly all the 
business from the eastern side of the 
river came to Augusta. The latter 
town did a considerable shipping busi- 
ness, and during the War of 1812 and 
for a few years preceding that 
war, she suffered more than 
her parent and rival from de- 
pression of trade. 

The first meeting-house in 
town was built in 1782, before 
the incorporation of Augusta. 


THE JAIL. 
There was a good deal of dis- 
pute as to the location of this 


building, and after considering the 
matter for two or three years the town 
voted in 1781 “to reconsider all the 
votes that ever have been passed in this 
town in respect to building a meeting- 
house, and to begin all anew,”—which 
was certainly comprehensive. The 
house stood on what is now Market 
Square in Augusta. It was nothing 
but a rectangular barn, with a small 
porch. Early in the present century 
the town had completely outgrown the 
accommodations of the old meeting- 
house, and in 1809 the second building 
was erected on the edge of the steep hill 
overhanging the business part of the 
city, on the site where the third build- 
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ing now stands. The old first meet- 
ing-house was taken down in 1810, as 
it had then become an obstruction on 
Water Street, in which it partly stood, 
and the materials were used to build a 
town-house on Winthrop Street. The 
second meeting-house, of which a view 
is given, was struck by lightning and 
burned to the ground in 1864. The 
present granite church was built on the 
same site in the following year. 
During the years of prosperity at the 
beginning of the century, besides the 
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second meeting-house just 
mentioned, Augusta built her 
first grammar school, a new 
court house, and a new stone 
jail, to replace the old one 
burned in 1808. The Augusta bank, 
which was the first established by 
Augusta capital and under Augusta 
management, was started in 1814, with 
Judge James Bridge as _ president. 
After his death in 1824, this office was 
held successively by Daniel Williams, 
Thomas W. Smith and Samuel Cony, 
the latter being in office when the bank 
surrendered its charter in 1864. 

The Cony Female Academy was 
built by Judge Daniel Cony in 1815, 
and endowed by him for the free in- 
struction of such “orphans and other 
females under sixteen years of age” as 
should be found worthy. This acad- 
emy continued its useful career until 
1857, although in 1844 its needs re- 
quired the purchase of a new building. 
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When the present High School was 
built a few years ago on the same site, 
the old building was moved down the 
hill near to the bridge, and is now used 
as a cabinet-maker’s shop and harness 
store. 

The first Kennebec bridge fell on the 
morning of Sunday, June 23, 1816, and 
a second bridge, covered, was built in 
1818. This bridge was burned in 
1827, when a third bridge, also 
covered, was erected. The third 
bridge lasted tll 


THE WATER FRONT. 








to frame a constitution for the new 
state. This constitution was approved 
by the people in December, 1819; 
and by the Act of Congress of 
March 3, 1820, the state of Maine 
was admitted to the Union from and 
after the fifteenth day of that month. 
The first number of the Kennebec 
Journal was published on January 8, 
1825, the proprietors being Messrs. 
Eaton & Severance. In 1831 the 
Democratic newspaper, The Age, was 
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ago, when it was | 
removed tomake 
way for the pres- 
ent steel structure. 

Upon the sep- 
aration of Maine 
from Massachu- 
setts, Daniel 
Cony, Joshua 
Gage and James 
3ridge were 
elected delegates 
from Augusta 
to the conven- 
tion at Portland 
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started; and in 1833 the Journal was 
enlarged in order to cope with its 
rival. Passing through various hands, 
the Kennebec Journal came eventu- 
ally into the proprietorship of 
James G. Blaine and John L. Stevens, 
late minister to Hawaii. Mr. Blaine 
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gave it up in 1857, and 
after being owned by 
several other people the 
paper was purchased in 
1868 by Messrs. 
Sprague, Owen Nash, 
who in 1870 suc- 
cessfully issued it 
as a daily paper. 
It is now owned 
by Messrs. Bur- 
leigh Flynt, and 
is one of the 
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granite, and stand to-day as they were 
originally erected. Major John R. 
Maginnis, of the U. S. Ordnance 
Corps, is the present commandant. 

The present Court House was built 
in 1820, of granite, the front having an 
arcade, the square pillars of which sup- 
port the more slender columns of the 
gallery above. The Court House was 
enlarged a few years ago, to meet the 
growing needs of the county. 

The corner stone of the new State 
House designed by Charles Bulfinch, 
the architect 
of the State 
House at Bos- 
ton, was laid 
in the same 
year, and the 
legislature 
met within its 
walls for the 
first time in 
1832. The 
situation of 
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best daily pa- 
pers in the state. 

In 1827 the legislature, then meet- 
ing in Portland, after a committee 
(appointed in 1822) had visited and 
reported upon Portland, Brunswick, 
Hallowell, Augusta, Waterville, Bel- 
fast and Wiscasset, and after years of 
debate, decided upon Augusta as the 
seat of government for the state of 
Maine. In the same year Congress 
authorized the construction of an 
arsenal at Augusta, and Kennebec 
Arsenal was built in the following year. 
The buildings of the Arsenal are of 
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the capitol was certainly well chosen. 
It stands on a knoll between the old 
Hallowell road and the new or river 
road, facing the east. Situated at the 
extreme south of the town, it overlooks 
almost the whole of Augusta. Away 
to the north stretches the Kennebec, 
until it is lost not far above the dam 
behind the bluffs forming the west 
bank at that point. Covering both 
banks of the river is the town itself, the 
houses being for the most part veiled 
by the magnificent old trees which are 
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plentiful throughout her streets. 
Directly to the east, across the 
river, are the Arsenal and the 
Insane Asylum; and to the 
south the view extends down 
the river to Hallowell, Gard- 
iner and the lower Kennebec 
valley. To the west the capitol 
is backed by a round and well 
wooded hill, which in the au- 
tumn is one mass of glowing 
color. In the course of years 
the State House was found to 
be too small for the increasing 
requirements of the legislature, 
and in 1889 a large addition was 
made by throwing out a wing 
to the rear. The architecture of 
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the new part is in perfect keeping 
with that of the old, and the addi- 
tion has much improved the ap- 
pearance of the building. 
Undoubtedly the most import- 
ant improvement in the history of 
Augusta was the building of the 
dam across the Kennebec. The 
Dam Company was incorporated 
in 1834, but owing to the unfavor- 
able report of an engineer the 
scheme languished and came near 
being abandoned. In January, 
1835, however, the corporation 
took another start, and the four 
men who then composed it set to 
work to carry the project through. 
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All the other incorpo- 
rators had dropped out, 
and Daniel Williams, 
Edmund T., James and 
Horatio Bridge were the 
energetic men who still 
held to their intention of 
erecting the dam. 
Reuel Williams came in 
soon after, and a plan 
was made by the new 
engineer, Col. William 
Boardman, of Nashua, 
N. H. Immediately 
after the making of this 
plan, the shares of the 
company began to go 
up, and enthusiasm re- 
vived. Inthe same year 
the construction of the 
dam was begun, and was 
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continued through 1836 and 1837, 


with James Bridge as agent. The 
dam was completed and the lock 
formally opened, October 12, 1837. 


Luther Severance, at that time editor 
of the Kennebec Journal, and after- 
wards the first United States minister 
to the Sandwich Islands, was one of 
the first to see the possibility of a dam, 
and was one of the strongest support- 
ers of the scheme from its very incep- 
tion. At the banquet given after the 
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granite, but it was not for several years 
that granite quarrying was developed 
to any extent. About 1836, however, 
many companies were organized, and 
the granite business continues to this 
day one of the chief industries of 
Augusta. The Hallowell granite is 
well known in the East, and among 
other large buildings built of it are the 
Equitable Building, and the new 
fifteen-story American Surety Com- 
pany Building, both on Broadway, 
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completion of the dam, in honor of 
Colonel Boardman, the engineer, one 
of the toasts, given by Gen. Rufus C. 
Vose, was “Old Kennebec, its per- 
severance, its dams, and its Bridges!” 
Up to this time the water power of 
Augusta had been derived from the 
little Bond’s Brook, on the banks of 
which the saw, fulling and grist mills 
of the town were situated. 

It was about this time that the first 
systematic efforts were made to utilize 
the granite that lay in such profusion 
around Augusta and Hallowell. The 
State House was built of Hallowell 
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New York. The Granite Bank was 
organized in the year last mentioned, 
and is the oldest of the banks now 
doing business in Augusta. 

In the spring of 1839 a freshet oc- 
curred, which practically ruined those 
who had put their fortunes into the 
construction of the dam. During the 
vear which had elapsed since the com- 
pletion of the work, ten saw mills had 
been contracted for, and a canal and 
basin had been built for their accom- 
modation. Some of the mills had also 
been erected, and prospects were 
bright. But disaster was at hand. 
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On May 30, 1839, came a freshet of 
unusual height, and the water made its 
way through the west wall of the dam, 
which had been damaged by a freshet 
in January of the same year, and burst 
in all its fury into the canal on the west 
bank of the river. The bank wall of 
the canal gave way under the strain, 
carrying with it the newly erected 
mills. So great was the freshet that 
the water undermined the bank of the 
river, and the mansions of Judge 
Bridge and Edmund T. Bridge fell 
into the roaring torrent and were 
washed away. The river had cut out 
a new channel for itself around the 
western end of the dam, and in doing 
so had swept away no less than seven 
acres of land. When the flood sub- 
sided the dam was left high and dry 
and, with the exception of its western 
end, practically uninjured. 

From this crushing blow the citizens 
of Augusta rallied nobly, and in 1840 
the dam was extended across the river 
to the new western bank. Saw mills 
were erected, and in 1845-6 the first 
cotton mill was built. The population 
of the town in 1840 was 5,314, and after 
the starting of the new mills it in- 
creased at a still more rapid rate. 

Steamers were now running regu- 
larly on the Kennebec, and the com- 
petition between the rival lines from 
Augusta to Boston was very keen. At 
one time as many as five steamers from 
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Boston were lying at the Augusta 
wharves. The fare to Boston was put 
down to fifty cents, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, one steamer came out at the 
end of the season of 1845 with a clear 
profit of nearly ten thousand dollars. 
The river was dredged between 
Augusta and Gardiner in order to per- 
mit the passage of steamers at any 
stage of the tide, and for this purpose 
the town voted to tax itself to the 
extent of $10,000. 

One of the three Presidents of the 
United States who visited Augusta 
(the other two being Grant and Harri- 
son) was President Polk, who came 
there in the summer of 1847. He 
arrived by the steamer Huntress at 
Hallowell, landing there about one 
o'clock on the morning of Saturday, 
July 3, and, together with the com- 
mittee appointed to receive him, drove 
to Augusta in carriages. The Presi- 
dent's arrival in Hallowell was an- 
nounced by the firing of a gun, and 
cannon and the ringing of all the bells 
in town welcomed him to the capital 
of the state. The town had been 
illuminated all the evening, and the 
appearance of it when the President 
entered was most festive. A torch- 


light procession escorted him through 
the town to the house of Hon. Reuel 
Williams on Cony Street, where he 
and several of his friends spent the re- 
mainder of the night. 


In the morn- 
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ing he held an informal reception on 
thelawn south of Mr. Williams’s house, 
and then drove in an open barouche, 
escorted by a formal procession, to the 
State House, where he made a speech 
from the balcony and afterwards had a 
great number of the citizens presented 
to him. Among the gentlemen who 
accompanied the President on this 
visit was James Buchanan, then Secre- 
tary of State. After midday dinner 
the President drove to Gardiner, where 
he stopped for a short time at the house 
of Robert Hallowell Gardiner, taking 
the steamer for Portland in the early 
evening. 

In 1849 Augusta became a city, and 
Gen. Alfred Redington was elected her 
first mayor. The population in the 
next year was 8,232, and the valuation 
of the city was $2,337,138. The Port- 
land & Kennebec Railroad, the con- 
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ton; her dam provided water power for 
a large cotton mill, some half a dozen 
saw mills, a grist mill with six sets of 
stones, and one or two other mills; her 
business was in good condition; and 
her material prosperity was every day 
increasing. 

Immediately upon the declaration of 
war, the legislature authorized the rais- 
ing of ten thousand volunteers, and 
Henry G. Staples was appointed to 
organize a company in Augusta. 
This company was fully recruited with- 
in two days, and a second company 
was raised by Moses B. Lakeman in a 
similarly short time. Six weeks later, 
on June 5, 1861, these two companies, 
with the Hallowell company, went to 
Washington on active service. It is 
not necessary here to give the history 
of Augusta during the war. That she 
acquitted herself with honor may be 
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struction of which was begun in 1847, 
was completed to Augusta by 1851, 
and great rejoicings greeted the arrival 
of the first train on the 29th of Decem- 
ber of that year. In 1857 a railroad 
was completed to Skowhegan; and 
soon after the railroad to Bangor was 
finished. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the city was connected by rail- 
road with Portland on the one hand, 
and with Skowhegan and Bangor on 
the other; she had steamers plying 
direct between her wharves and Bos- 
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gathered from the fact that by August, 
1862, she had sent out more than four 
hundred men out of a total of sixteen 
hundred in her limits between the ages 
of seventeen and fifty years. 

In September, 1865, occurred Au- 
gusta’s great fire, by which almost 
the whole of her principal business 
street was destroyed. Eighty-one 
buildings were completely burned. 
The Post Office, two hotels, every 
bank, lawyer’s office, dry goods store, 
shoe storeand clothing store in the city 
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were destroyed, and the total 
loss was half a million dollars. 
In the next year most of the 
burned buildings were re-’ 
placed, generally by stone or 
brick structures. The appearance of 
Water Street, which is the main busi- 
ness street of the city, was greatly im- 
proved by the class of buildings 
erected after the fire, and the character 
of the street has steadily improved, 
until at the present time there is but 
one wooden building in the main part 
of it, all the others being of brick or 
stone, and three stories or more in 
height. 

Augusta at the present day has 
spread out her wings over the steep 
banks of the Kennebec, and the heart 
of the city is Water Street, lying par- 
allel with the river, close to the western 
bank. Several streets, all very steep, 
lead westward to the upper part of the 
town, where the majority of the citizens 
have their houses. To the north, still 
on the west side of the river, lies the 
French colony, on the slope of Cush- 
noc Heights; and across the river on 
the east bank, scattered over the still 
steep but more gradually rising hills, 
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are a large number of houses, the 
Arsenal and the Insane Hospital. 
In common parlance, Augusta is 
divided into four parts, viz., “The 
Street,” “The Hill,” “Frenchtown” 
and “The East Side.” 

Water Street is undoubtedly one 
of the finest business streets to be 
found in a city of the size of Au- 
gusta. The solid brick and stone 
blocks on both sides of the long 

street are occupied on 

~ | their lower floors by stores 

| and shops, and in the 
| upper parts by offices, 
halls, ete. The 
regularity and sub- 
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stantial nature of 
these buildings 
give a_ well-to-do 


air and businesslike 
aspect to the street. 
At the south end of 
Water Street are 
the old Kennebec 
Journal office, the 
new Masonic Tem- 
ple, the Post Office 
and the Opera 
House. The Masonic Temple was 
erected a year ago, and has added 
much to the beauty of the street at that 
point. It is a handsome red brick 
block, the first floor of which is occu- 
pied by large stores. Half of the 
second floor is taken up by the Abnaki 
Club, a flourishing social club which ~ 
recently came into existence. The 
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upper floors are devoted to the fine 
Masonic rooms. 

The old Granite Hall, which stood 
at the corner of Market Square, on the 
site of the present Opera House, was 
burned to the ground in the winter of 
1890, and the following spring opera- 
tions were begun on the erection of the 
present building. The Opera House 
is one of the best, if not the very best, 
in Maine; the interior is decorated in 
white and gold. The Post Office, 
which stands on the water side of the 
street, opposite the Opera House, is a 
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sent out. But one of the principal 
businesses of Augusta is the publishing 
of family papers, so called. The late 
Mr. E. C. Allen was one of the first to 
take up this business and to introduce 
it into the city. He was a man of 
great energy and industry, and by his 
own exertions created a business in his 
particular line which was unparalleled. 
Since his start in business other firms 
have taken up the family paper, and 
have also been successful. The prin- 
cipal firms now publishing these 
papers in Augusta are the Gannett & 
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fine structure of granite. It was built 
during the term of office of Hon. 
Joseph H. Manley, and is a credit to 
the town. 

A thing to note in connection with 
the business of the Augusta Post 
Office is the fact that Augusta stands 
seventh of the cities in the United 
States in the amount of mail matter 
transmitted, being surpassed only by 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Cincinnati. It 
would at first sight appear very strange 
that a city of twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants should take such a high place in 
the tables of tonnage of mail matter 
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Morse Concern, and Messrs. Vickery 
& Hill. There are one or two other 
smaller publishing firms in the city, but 
these two do by far the largest share of 
the business. It is in consequence of 
the business of these publishing 
houses that from ten to fourteen tons 
of second-class mail matter is shipped 
from Augusta every day. Every 
morning an empty mail car is put on 
the siding just below the station, and 
every night the mail train stops long 
enough for the engine to run down and 
pick up the same car, now filled with 
mail. 

This publishing business gives em- 
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ployment to a large number of people, 
the majority of the hands being girls, 
who are engaged in folding and pre- 
paring the papers for mailing, etc. The 
Vickery & Hill Company occupies a 
large building on the hill, and has just 
put in, in addition to the old presses, a 
new three-decker press, capable of 
turning out some five thousand 
twenty-four page papers per hour. 
The Gannett & Morse Concern have 
their place of business on the East 
Side, near the river. A few months 
ago they had the misfortune to have 
one of their buildings burned, but with 
the enthusiastic help of their employees 
they were able to get off their publica- 
tions with only a few hours’ delay. A 
new building was erected within a 
week, and other and more permanent 
ones will be put up in the spring. 

In the upper floors of the Post 
Office building is the Pension Depart- 
ment. On the fourth day 
of each March, June, Sep- 
tember and December 
these offices are crowded 
to overflowing with vet- 
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most unpatriotic cannot but be af- 
fected by the sight. As they throng 
in and out of the government building, 
and gather in groups at the banks of 
the city, or in its shops and stores, the 
thoughtful of the present generation 
cannot help experiencing a deep feel- 
ing of thankfulness that the lines are 
cast unto them in pleasanter places 
than they were to the generation of 
thirty years ago. 

Next to the Post Office is the slope 
leading down to the Kennebec & Bos- 
ton Steamboat wharf; and on the other 
side of Water Street is Market Square, 
where in the winter the’ heavy sleds 
from the surrounding country dis- 
tricts gather with their loads of fir 
boughs, hay or cord-wood, waiting for 
customers. In the summer the square 
is filled every morning with the farm- 
ers’ wagons, loaded with all the 
produce of the farms and gardens. 
Here, too, the travelling fakir takes his 
stand and discourses to the crowd 
gathered around him on the all-power- 
ful virtue of the particular balsam 
which he has for sale, or invites the 
strong men in the crowd to try their 
strength of swing with the sledge on 
his machine with the lofty scale and 
sliding indicator. On the selfsame 


spot now occupied by the Italian wo- 
man with her little cage of birds, be- 
seeching every passer-by to have his 
fortune told, stood at the beginning of 
the century the first meeting-house of’ 
Augusta. 


Those were the days when 











erans, each patiently wait- 
ing for his small share of 
the $750,000 which is paid 
out at this office every 
quarter. The sight of 
these old veterans of the 
Civil War brings freshly 
to mind the thought of 
what they have gone 
through for their coun- 
try’s sake, and even the 
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one hadto go to church or run the risk 
of being publicly reprimanded by the 
constituted authorities for the neglect, 
and when our modern fakir might 
have been ducked as a quack or put in 
the stocks as an idler; the little Italian 
woman in still earlier days might have 
been hanged as a witch. 

From Market Square to the bridge 
is the busiest part of Water Street. 
Among the many fine buildings, the 
newest one, which stands out as the 
handsomest and best, is a commodious 
block, with a marble and granite 
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pillared front, built recently by Mr. P. 
O. Vickery. There is an appearance 
of prosperity about Water Street which 
is always most encouraging. Even in 
the bad year of 1893, when the most 
depressing reports were coming from 
every part of the country, a look at 
Water Street cheered one up and 
seemed to show that here, at least, 
things were in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Whether it was from the canny 
conservatism of the Maine merchants 
in their methods of doing business, or 
from some other reason, true it is that 
Maine generally, and Augusta in par- 
ticular, suffered less from the bad times 
than any other part of the country. 
From the bridge northward Water 
Street winds its way toward “French- 
town,” under the bridge carrying the 


Maine Central Railroad’s main line to 
Bangor, and passing by the gigantic 
cotton mills of the Edwards Manu- 
facturing Company. Just before 
reaching the Edwards Mill a road 
turns off to the left, and going west- 
ward threads the valley of Bond’s 
Brook. It was on this brook that 
some of the earliest mills were built; 
and there are still one or two on the 
lower part of it. This little valley is 
one of the most picturesque places in 
the city, and it is hard to say when it is 
most beautiful,—in the early summer, 
when the woods cover- 
ing its sides are in their 
freshest green; in the 
fall, when these same 
trees are ruddy with all 
the thousand tints of 
that most lovely season, 
or in the winter, when 
the snow covers the 
ground and the only 
green things to be seen 
are the 
tall fir 
trees 
stand- 
ing in 
solemn 
groups 
around 
the mill 
ponds, 
and when 
the course of the stream can be traced 
only by the ice upon it. 

Going back to Market Square, and 
climbing the old Jail Hill, now known 
as Winthrop Street, we pass the end 
of the Maine Central passenger sta- 
tion, and at the top of the hill reach 
State Street, the chief avenue on the 
plateau lying parallel with the river on 
the west. At one corner is the new 
Lithgow Library, recently opened 
as a public library. The building is of 
granite, gray, rough hewn, and the 
roof is of red tile. The combination 
of color gives the building a striking 
appearance. In the library have been 
placed a number of beautiful stained 
glass windows, commemorative and 
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illustrative of prominent incidents in 
the early history of the town, which are 
likely to be of permanent value. 

On the corner diagonally opposite 
is the Court House, and next to it 
stands the jail, both of granite. The 
latter is one of the best in Maine, and 
kept in perfect condition within and 
without. Shutting one’s eyes to the 
heavy iron bars which guard its win- 
dows, it looks like anything but a 
prison, and altogether has a most 
imposing appearance. 

All the churches in the city are 
grouped on or close to State Street, 
half a dozen of them being within a 
stone’s throw of the new library. For 
half a mile up the hill to the west lies a 
network of streets, bordered with mag- 
nificent old trees, on which are the 
houses of the majority of the citizens of 
Augusta. All the 


poorer neighbors. The central idea 
which may be gathered from the char- 
acter of the houses of the people is that 
all should live comfortably and none 
extravagantly. The cause of this is 
largely to be found in the direct or 
indirect influence of the many remain- 
ing members of the numerous old 
families who came here when the 
settlement was young, and who have 
lived in the town and for the town ever 
since. They have modified the stern 
Puritanism of our forefathers, and 
have adopted the modern comforts 
and luxuries, but they have always 
discountenanced extravagance and 
empty show. This simplicity tends to 
make the tone of Augusta society less 
conventional than that of many other 
cities of similar size. Augusta’s hos- 
pitality to the stranger is well known; 
and one has only to be a stranger and 
have his lot cast among her people, to 
find out the reality and warmth of that 
hospitality. 

Away at the south end of State 
Street is the house of the must dis- 
tinguished man who ever made his 
home in Augusta, the late James G. 
Blaine. The public life of Mr. Blaine 
need not be touched upon here. In 
private life he was simplicity itself. 
Saddened as his last years were by the 
death of three of his children, in his 
bereavement he had the sympathy of 
all his fellow-townsmen. The Blaine 
house, like most of the houses of the 
better class in Augusta, is not preten- 
tious in any way. Originally it was a 
good deal smaller, but the size of his 





houses are good; | 
none of them are 
ostentatious. One 
of the best fea- 
tures of Augusta 
society, speaking 
broadly, is the 
moral atmosphere 
pervading it 
which _ precludes 
the idea of the 
rich vying with 
each other in out- 
shining their 
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family forced Mr. Blaine to enlarge it 
by building an addition at the rear. 
In the garden south of the house Mr. 
Blaine loved to lounge and walk. In 
the summer time now his grand- 
children may be seen there romping 
about with a multitude of dogs. The 
present members of the family are 
devoted to -their canine friends, and 
when they come to Augusta bring 
with them everything from a ratting 
terrier to a mastiff. 

Just across the street from the 
Blaine house is the State House. 
Every second winter this is the scene of 
bustle and activity, consequent upon 
the assembling of the biennial legisla- 
ture. In legislative winters every 
hotel in town is crowded to overflow- 
ing. Gaieties are continuous in the 
town, and Augusta people vie with 
their visitors in hospitality. The halls 
and lobbies of the capitol are thronged 
with members of either House, coun- 
cillors, officers of the state, and the 
ubiquitous lobbyist. The latter fig- 
ures most prominently, perhaps, in 
cases of town division. The state of 
Maine has not yet resolved herself into 
her final units, and at every session of 
the legislature there come up petitions 
for the division of some town or other 
and the incorporation of a new one. 
These battles are the most bitterly 
fought of the many that are waged 
each session; for in a town fight there 
are but two sides, and these are taken 
and held with a pugnacity and a 
tenacity characteristic of the Maine 
people when once fully roused. There 
is little speaking for effect in the Maine 
legislature. Most of the members are 
hard-headed, business men, and the 
business of the state is conducted in a 
businesslike way. Impassioned ora- 
tory makes but little impression, and is 
somewhat discountenanced when it 
springs up, although a thoroughly 
good speech receives the most cour- 
teous hearing. 

Near the centre of the upper part of 
the town lies the little park, with the 
Soldiers’ Monument in its centre, a 
polished granite column, on a triangu- 


lar plinth, surmounted by a bronze 
figure of Fame. Descending again to 
Water Street, the Kennebec bridge is 
reached. The view, looking up the 
river, shows, first, the steel bridge of 
the Maine Central Railroad; farther up 
the river, on the left, is the Edwards 
Mill, an immense brick building, a 
quarter of a mile long; still farther up 
is the dam, with the lock, now filled up, 
at the right of it; beside the lock is the 
pulp mill of the Cushnoc Fibre Com- 
pany. During the summer months 
the river is full of floating logs, lum- 
ber driving being the principal indus- 
try on the Kennebec. The mill of the 
Augusta Lumber Company, on the 
east bank below the bridge, is now the 
only saw mill in Augusta, and save the 
Millikens’ mill at Hallowell, is the 
lowest on the river. During the open 
season schooners are always being 
loaded at their wharf, and it is no un- 
common thing in the summer to see 
ten or a dozen lying at the wharves 
on the west side of the river loading 
or discharging cargoes of lumber, 
granite or coal. 

Close by the river bank at the east 
end of the bridge stands the new City 
Hall, now in the course of erection. 
The architect is Mr. John C. Spofford 
of Boston. The building is being 
erected by a corporation, from whom 
the city will lease it with an option of 
purchase at cost after ten years. In 
this building all the offices of the city 
officials will be located, thus bringing 
all the departments under one roof. 
One of the features of the new building 
will be a hall large enough for any state 
convention, so that in future Augusta 
can be reckoned as one of the places 
where large conventions can be con- 
veniently held. 

Hardly fifty yards from the new 
City Hall is the old main house of 
Fort Western, now degraded to the 
position of a tenement house of the 
lower class. The two block-houses 
and the palisades have long ago dis- 
appeared, but the old store and dwell- 
ing house, with its twelve-inch timber 
walls, still stand in good preservation, 
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a memorial of the troublous times of 
the early settlement. 

One of the most interesting houses 
in Augusta stands on Cony Street, at 
the top of the hill leading from the 
bridge. This is the old Williams man- 
sion, which was built in the first years 
of the century by Col. Arthur Lithgow, 
then sheriff of Kennebec county, and 
which was purchased a few years later 
by Hon. Reuel Williams. The front 
of the house is toward the south, and 
the back toward the street. This is 
said to be owing to a quarrel which the 
builder had with Judge Cony, who had 
a brick house on the opposite side of 
the street, which also stands to the 
present day. In the Williams house 
things have been left pretty much as 
they were when it was first built; and 
the furniture and wall-papers are the 
delight of the antiquarian. The south 
parlor is octagonal, and its walls are 
still covered with the original paper, 
which was brought from England at 
great expense. The design of this 
paper represents the voyages of the 
redoubtable Captain Cook, and the 
figures on it are pictured about half 
life size. It was in this house that 
President Polk stayed when he visited 
Augusta in 1847 and was entertained 
by Mr. Williams. 

Not far from the Reuel Williams 
mansion stands the present com- 
modious High School building. On 
a quiet little street close by is the house 
of Mr. James Bridge, who was one of 
the prime movers of the Kennebec 
Dam Company, and in 1836-7 agent 
for the corporation in the construction 
of the dam. Mr. Bridge died January 
8, 1896, in the ninety-second year of 
his age, and prior to his death shared 
with Hon. James W. Bradbury, who 
is now ninety-three, the distinction of 
being one of the oldest men now living 
in Augusta. Mr. Bradbury gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College in 1825, 
and was a classmate of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Henry W. Long- 
fellow. He was United States senator 
from Maine from 1846 to 1853, having 
as some of his companions in the 
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Senate such men as Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Douglas and Cass. Oppo- 
site Mr. Bridge’s house is the old 
Daniel Williams. mansion, Mr. 
Daniel Williams was a _ prominent 
man in the affairs of Augusta in the 
early part of the century, and his son, 
Gen. Seth Williams, distinguished 
himself in the Civil War, becoming 
Adjutant General under General 
Grant. 

On the road which leads from the 
bridge to the State Insane Hospital, 
known as Hospital Street, stands the 
home of the Hon. Joseph H. Manley, 
one of the most prominent politicians 
in Maine. Mr. Manley has twice been 
postmaster of Augusta. He is at 
present secretary of the National 
Republican Committee, and chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 

Just beyond, stretching down to the 
river, is the United States Arsenal, and 
still farther on is the Asylum. The 
main buildings of the latter are of 
stone, but large brick wings have been 
added from time to time. The 
grounds of the Asylum are beautifully 
laid out, and from them one can get 
the best general view of the city of 
Augusta. ; 

Augusta is surely a beautiful city. 
In the summer, when the trees which 
line all the streets are in full leaf, it is 
at its best. Through the hot weather 
the people take full advantage of the 
noble river which flows through their 
midst. The scenery on the Kennebec 
from Augusta to the sea is very 
fine, and a sail on the Kennebec 
or Sagadahoc is worth taking. At 
Merrymeeting Bay, where the Andros- 
coggin joins the Kennebec, the sheet 
of water has the appearance of a lake, 
and the outlet is hard to find. In the 
summier, too, many of the inhabitants 
of Augusta betake themselves to the 
cottages at Hammond’s Grove on 
Lake Cobbosseecontee, some four 
miles away. Cobbossee Great Pond, 
as the lake is sometimes called, is 
about ten miles long, and affords fine 
sport for the fisherman. It is sur- 


rounded by woods and farms, and 
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dotted with islands. On a number of 
the islands and at many points around 
the shores are little camps and cot- 
tages, and canoeing is a favorite en- 
joyment. 

The principal industries of Augusta 
at the present time are the Edwards 
Cotton Mills, the pulp business of the 
Cushnoc Fibre Company, the sash and 
blind factories of Bangs Bros. and of 
Webber & Gage, the lumber business 
of the Augusta Lumber Company, the 
granite paving block business, and the 
family-paper business of the publishing 
firms. There are smaller factories and 
machine shops, all in flourishing-condi- 
tion, and the town is steadily growing 
in prosperity. 

The business spirit of Augusta is not 
only conservative, but progressive. 
As the material welfare of the town 
may be said to have really begun with 
its separation from Hallowell and the 
building of the bridge across the Ken- 
nebec, so it is argued by the most 
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energetic of Augusta’s business men 
can her prosperity be increased at the 
present time by still further and better 
communication with other cities and 
districts. A scheme is on foot to con- 
nect Augusta by railroad with Lewis- 
ton on the west and with Camden on 
the east. The proposed line would 
connect with the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way at Lewiston, and this connection 
would enable merchants in Augusta to 
get their freight from the West at a 
through rate. The continuation of 
the line to the east would tap a section 
of the state not now provided with 
railway facilities, and would bring an 
increase of business to Augusta. The 
Board of Trade has this scheme in 
hand, and it is probable that before 
another summer has passed the matter 
will be brought into such shape that 
the railroad will be an accomplished 
fact within a very few years. In such 
ways Augusta is reaching out to make 
her future fruitful as her past has been. 


PRAISE-FIRE. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


N the wild Saxon woodland ways of old, 
| On Easter eve did they upheap a pyre, 
And, at the stroke of midnight, touch with fire 

The gathered fagots, till on high uprolled 
The mighty flame-tongues lighting wood and wold; 

Then rose strong voices in a prayerful choir 

Chanting His praises, and their deep desire 
To be as lambs within His sheltered fold. 


In fancy, down the avenues of years, 

As down the darkling Saxon forest aisles, 

The firelight flashes and the song beguiles; 
Hope’s joyous pzan thrills our eager ears, 

And lo! the flame that falls upon the eyes 

Is Faith’s bright torch that lights the centuries. 
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By Philip Henry, Wynne. 





HE announcement 
has recently come 
from abroad that 
| Professor Wilhelm 
Conrad Rontgen of 
Wirtzburg, in Ba- 
varia, has discovered 
a method of photographing an ob- 
ject in absolute darkness, as_ that 
word is commonly used. More won- 
derful still, the pictures can be taken 
when a thick book, a board, or other 
complete obstacle to ordinary light is 
interposed between the object and the 
plate on which it is pictured. The rays 
which act upon the plate seem to pass 
directly through the obstruction, so 
that a coin in a tightly closed box can 
actually be photographed upon a plate 
completely enclosed in another box. 

This remarkable fact, which has re- 
peatedly been verified both in this 
country and abroad, has naturally 
aroused the liveliest interest in all 
quarters; but it is not by any means 
the only marvel, although it is perhaps 
the most striking isolated fact, among 
the results achieved by scientific study 
along similar lines. Indeed, it is only 
when considered as a step toward the 
better comprehension of certain great 
truths, now beginning dimly to be 
surmised, that such work as that of 
Rontgen, Hertz, Tesla and others 
assumes its real importance. 

A French scientist once complained 
that no one could ever hope to rival 
Sir Isaac Newton, who discovered the 
law of gravitation, because there is but 
one universe and because it is the law 
of gravitation which holds the stars 
in their courses. But modern science 
has found in the study of inconceiva- 
bly minute motions and particles 
certain phenomena which it is hoped 
may throw some light on the cause of 
gravitation itself and show us how 
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stars can attract one another though 
millions of miles apart. It is even 
possible that through such studies we 
may learn something of the ultimate 
nature of matter itself. 

It may never be given to any one 
mind to advance scientific knowledge 
by so gigantic a stride as did the 
genius of Newton; but surely it will 
not be owing to the lack of another 
universe to conquer. 

The elementary facts of Prof. Ront- 
gen’s discovery are already too well 
known to need more than a repetition 
here. 

In ordinary photography an object, 
such as a coin for instance, is made 
visible, usually by daylight; and a por- 
tion of the light falling upon the coin 
is reflected and passes into the camera. 
By means of a glass lens this light is 
made to fall as a distinct image upon 
the surface of a plate coated with cer- 
tain chemicals which undergo a 
change when acted upon by light. 
This sensitive coating is most affected 
where the image is brightest, and the 
picture thus registers itself upon the 
plate. The remaining operations of 
developing and fixing render the 
plate incapable of further change by 
light, and the picture becomes 
permanent. 

In Professor Rontgen’s new pro- 
cess, however, the rays from a glass 
tube through which electricity is pass- 
ing are employed, in place of daylight, 
to produce the required chemical 
action on the sensitive coating of the 
plate. No lens or camera is needed, 
the coin being merely placed between 
the tube and an ordinary photo- 
graphic plate. The coin then casts a 
kind of shadow on the plate; and 
where this invisible shadow falls the 
sensitive coating is less affected than 
elsewhere, thus impressing the picture 
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upon the plate. If the coin be not too 
thick, some few rays may penetrate 
its thinner portions and thus show not 
only the outline of the coin but the 
lettering or other design which it may 
bear. A pack of cards or a board 
interposed between the tube and the 
coin or between the coin and the plate 
does not cut off the shadow, as under 
similar circumstances a glass plate 
would not cut off the visible shadow 
cast by a coin held in the sunlight. 

Professor Rontgen calls the rays 
which produce the photograph “X- 
rays” because so comparatively little 
is yet known about them, and because 
the symbol x is often used in mathe- 
matics to denote an unknown quantity 
or number. This name is for the 
present a very convenient one. 

The particular kind of tube used in 
producing the X-rays is called a 
Crookes tube, or Geissler tube, from 
the names of two scientists who were 
among the first to experiment with 
such tubes. They are also sometimes 
called vacuum tubes, because nearly 
all the air is pumped out of them. 
The openings are then sealed up by 
melting the glass together so that the 
air cannot reenter. There are usually 
two or more wires which pass into the 
tube and around which the glass is 
also tightly sealed. These are to 
permit electricity to pass into the in- 
terior. Sometimes the term Geissler 
tube is used in speaking of tubes con- 
taining rarefied gases other than air. 
Crookes tubes are made in many 
different forms, but are quite ojten 
about the size and shape of a large 
sweet potato and have a wire enter- 
ing at each end. 

The inner ends of these wires are 
called electrodes. The surface where 
the electricity is supposed to enter is 
called the anode, and that where it 
leaves, the cathode. These two words 
are from the Greek, and signify “up- 
ward way” and “downward way” 
respectively. 

The electric current used for these 
experiments has a very high pressure 
or tension. For this reason, although 


a dynamo, storage battery, or ordi- 
nary telegraphic battery may be used, 
it is not connected directly with the 
Crookes tube. The current from 
the battery or dynamo is led into an 
induction coil where it gives rise to 
another current of smaller volume but 
of very much higher tension; and this 
secondary or induced current is used 
to generate the X-rays. Sometimes 
two induction coils are used. 

The induction coil itself is little 
more than two coils of wire wound 
around a bundle of iron rods. The 
wire is of course insulated; that is, 
covered with silk or cotton and shel- 
iac, or with some other suitable sub- 
stance, to prevent the escape of the 
current. The wire of the outer coil, 
in which the secondary curreut is 
generated, is very much longer and 
thinner than that of the inner one, and 
is wound many more times around 
the bundle of iron rods called the 
“core.” 

There is also a little device called 
the interrupter, which operates some- 
what like the tapper of an electric bell, 
and which continually and very rapid- 
ly makes and breaks the electric con- 
nection with the battery. The inter- 
rupter is an essential part of the 
apparatus, however, for the secondary 
current is only produced at the instant 
the battery current stops or starts. 

The current sent through the coil 
is therefore intermittent, but it has a 
tension so much greater than that of 
the battery current that it can leap 
across several inches of air in a torrent 
of bright crackling sparks; while the 
battery alone cannot start a spark 
across even so small an air space as 
would be represented by the thickness 
of this paper. In some ways the bat- 
tery current may be compared to the 
gentle flow of water through a very 
large pipe, while that of the induction 
coil is more like the stream from a 
steam fire-engine. It should be un- 
derstood, however, that the total 
power of the coil is no greater than 
that of the battery which works it; for 
the current of the coil is less in amount 
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in the same proportion that its pres- 
sure is greater. This may be illus- 
trated by considering that although 
the stream from the steam fire-engine 
above referred to has a higher pres- 
sure, yet full as much water may pass 
through the pipe in which the pressure 
is less, only provided that the pipe is 
large enough. 

The current of the induction coil, 
when it passes through the Crookes 
tube, does not produce bright crack- 
ling sparks as it does in the open air, 
but gives a soft luminous glow which 
spreads quietly out into the tube and 
which is most intense at the negative 
end, or cathode. This glow reminds 
one somewhat of the Northern Lights 
sometimes seen on a cold winter 
night. 

Now there seem to be several kinds 
of rays given.out at the cathode, of 
which some are visible to the eye and 
some are not. Some of the rays even 
among those which are invisible them- 
selves, have the curious p erty of 
causing certain substances on which 
they fall to shine in a darkened room 
with a faint visible glow called fluores- 
cence. One of the substances which 
becomes strongly fluorescent in this 
way is the chemical called barism 
platino-cyanide; another is calcium 
sulphide, which is the basis of the so- 
called “luminous paint”; still another 
is glass colored green by the oxide of 
the rare metal uranium, and therefore 
called uranium glass. For this reason 
Crookes tubes are often made of 
uranium glass. 

It is not yet certain whether the 
invisible X-rays come directly from 
the cathode, or whether they are pro- 
duced in some way akin to fluores- 
cence, by the action of cathode rays on 
the walls of the tube, or on other sub- 
stances. At all events, the cathode 
rays seem to be in some way con- 
cerned in the matter, and the name 
“cathodograph,” which has been pro- 
posed for pictures taken by the new 
process, seems therefore to be a 
suitable one. 

The X-rays are among those which 


have the power of producing a glow 
in fluorescent substances. On account 
of their photographic power and of 
their singular property of passing 
through various substances opaque to 
ordinary light, many uses for the X- 
rays have been suggested. A surgeon 
may be able, by means of a cathodo- 
graph, to locate a bullet or other for- 
eign substance embedded in the 
human body; and other services to 
medicine and surgery have been sug- 
gested. It is expected that cathodo- 
graphs may also be useful in metal- 
working, by revealing flaws or other 
inequalities; as in gun-metal for in- 
stance. Indeed, the number of uses 
to which the new discovery may be 
put cannot yet be even estimated. 

No substance has yet been found 
which entirely prevents the passage of 
the X-rays, but some are much more 
transparent than others are. Paper, 
wood, cardboard, hard rubber, flesh 
and celluloid are readily traversed by 
the X-rays; glass, bone, and the 
metal aluminum less so; and lead, 
zinc, copper, silver and platinum are 
more opaque in the order given. Ow- 
ing to the difference in this respect 
between flesh and bone, the skeleton 
of a living human hand has been suc- 
cessfully cathodographed. 

Now what are these mysterious 
X-rays? 

To this question science can as yet 
return but a guarded reply; but it 
does not by any means follow that 
nothing is known about the matter. 

Sometimes we can learn much from 
the picture of an object when we can- 
not get a look at the object itself. 
Now, although we can never hope to 
see with our bodily eyes just what is 
going on about the cathode of a 
Crookes tube through which an elec- 
tric discharge is passing, yet we can 
form a sort of mental picture of the 
action by comparing it with phenom- 
ena which are similar to it in some 
respects, and which we can see. 

It is practically certain that the 
X-rays are examples of vibration and 
wave-motion. There are many dif- 
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ferent kinds of wave-motion which 
have been carefully studied; and 
some of the greatest advances of 
modern science have been made in 
this direction. We may therefore 
reasonably expect to get some aid in 
shaping our ideas of the X-rays by 
considering some of the known char- 
acteristics of wave-motion in general. 
Let us first take a case of wave-mo- 
tion with which almost everyone is 
familiar. 

When the wind blows across a field 
of grain it produces an effect which, 
from a distance, looks much like the 
waves of the ocean; and these undula- 
tions are indeed true waves. Each 
ear of grain moves only backward and 
forward, but the combined movement 
of all the ears grows into waves which 
travel steadily across the field. If we 
consider only the wheat ears, how- 
ever, and not the stalks, these are but 
very thin waves. If by some means 
we could have a great number of such 
waves, one over the other, and all 
moving precisely together, so that 
each wheat ear should move exactly 
like the ones over it and under it as 
well as those to the right and the left, 
then we should have a very good rep- 
resentation of what happens among 
the particles of air through which a 
sound is passing. In this kind of 
wave the movement of the wheat ears 
or of the air particles is backward and 
forward in the same direction in which 
the sound is advancing. This is 
called longitudinal vibration and 
wave-motion, and this is the kind of 
motion which Professor Rontgen sup- 
poses to be the cause of the X-rays. 
The X-rays are not produced by the 
movement of air particles, however; 
but the question as to what it is that 
vibrates can better be answered a little 
later. 

The waves which constitute ordi- 
nary light are different from sound 
waves in being caused by vibrations 
which occur millions of times oftener 
in a second. The direction of vibra- 
tion is also different, being across the 
direction in which the light is advanc- 


ing. In order to represent them to 
ourselves we may suppose a rope 
fastened to the ceiling of a high room. 
If we pull the lower end of the rope 
rapidly from side to side, leaving a 
little slack so as not to pull the rope 
out straight, a series of undulations or 
waves will run upward to the ceiling. 
Now if we had a great number of such 
ropes side by side, covering the whole 
ceiling, and all vibrating at once, we 
should have a rough illustration of 
light waves; each rope representing a 
ray of light. 

But here the question must be 
answered, What is it that vibrates to 
produce light, as the air vibrates to 
produce sound? 

It is a substance to which scientific 
men have given the name of ether. 
The ether is that which remains in a 
Crookes tube after the air is pumped 
out; which exists in all solid bodies, 
liquids and gases as water fills the 
pores of a sponge; and which fills the 
inconceivably vast spaces between the 
stars. We know of no way in which 
to get the ether out of any space or 
substance. Indeed, that would be 
somewhat like trying to squeeze the 
water out of a sponge while the 
sponge stays under water. 

The air we cannot see, yet we can 
feel it; but we can neither feel, see, 
hear, taste nor smell the ether itself, 
although we can both feel the heat 
and see the light which result from 
waves in the great ocean of ether 
which fills the universe. Perhaps the 
strongest reason for believing that the 
ether really exists, and is not merely a 
convenient invention of scientists, is 
this: There are known to be vast 
spaces between the earth, sun and 
stars in which no air or other ordinary 
substance exists. Light and radiant 
heat have been very conclusively 
proved to be forms of wave-motion, 
and not material substances; and we 
can conceive of no way that waves 
could cross these great spaces except 
by the vibration of something which 
does exist there. This something we 
call the ether. 
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There are, however, other facts, 
especially among those relating to 
electricity and magnetism, which 
go to prove that the ether reaily 
exists. 

Now when the direction of a vibra- 
tion is across the lines in which the 
waves are advancing, as in the case of 
the ropes above referred to, the waves 
are called transverse. Ordinary light 
and heat waves can be shown to be 
transverse, while sound waves are 
longitudinal. No waves in the ether 
except transverse ones have hereto- 
fore been discovered, although some 
scientists have thought longitudinal 
waves might exist. 

Professor Rontgen, however, thinks 
that very probably the X-rays are pro- 
duced by the hitherto missing longi- 
tudinal waves in the ether. In science, 
however, it is always necessary to dis- 
tinguish sharply between what we 
know and what we feel almost certain 
of, and we must therefore consider the 
nature of the X-rays as still unsettled. 
We are justified, however, in firmly 
believing them to be due to ether 
waves of some kind; and until further 
knowledge is gained we may imagine 
the vibrations as taking place in the 
direction in which the waves are ad- 
vancing. 

It is commonly known that sound is 
usually brought to our ears by waves 
in the air. It is not so commonly 
known, however, that the human ear 
is sO constituted that it can only per- 
ceive waves which reach it in more 
rapid succession than about sixteen 
vibrations in a second. If the waves 
come more slowly than this they are 
only heard as a series of separate pul- 
sations, or they are not heard at all. 
On the other hand we cannot hear 
vibrations more frequent than about 
forty thousand in a second. 

Some persons, however, can hear 
more rapid vibrations than others can, 
and therefore can hear shriller 
sounds; and again, some can hear 
deeper sounds than others can. 

It sometimes happens, therefore, 
that one person can plainly hear a very 
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shrill and piercing noise, such as is 
made by certain insects, while another 
person by his side may be absolutely 
unable to hear it at all; and yet the 
hearing of the two may be precisely 
equal for ordinary sounds. Indeed, it 
is believed that certain insects can 
hear sounds entirely too shrill to break 
the silence so far as any human ear is 
concerned. 

In this sense we may properly say 
that there is such a thing as “inaudible 
sound”; and in a similar sense there 
exists what we may call “invisible 
light.” 

When a beam of sunlight enters a 
darkened room through a small open- 
ing and passes through a triangular 
piece of glass called a prism, the white 
sunlight is split up into a series of bril- 
liant colors like those of the rainbow. 
If a large sheet of white paper be suit- 
ably placed back of the prism, a beau- 
tiful belt of colors will be thrown on 
the paper. This belt is called the 
spectrum. At one end the spectrum 
shades off from a delicate violet into 
darkness and at the other end the last 
color is a rich, deep red. Between 
these come bands of indigo, blue, 
green, yellow and orange. 

Now if a glass vessel containing a 
solution of sulphate of quinine be 
placed in the dark space just beyond 
the violet, it will become fluorescent, 
and will glow with a pale, shimmering 
blue light. This shows that invisible 
rays of some kind are falling there; 
and if a photographic plate be placed 
at the same point it will be acted upon 
by these rays just as it would be by 
visible light. At the other end of the 
spectrum invisible rays are also fall- 
ing. Their presence can be detected 
by a suitable thermometer which will 
register a perceptibly higher tempera- 
ture in the dark space just beyond the 
red, than elsewhere in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the spectrum. 
Here, then, are two kinds of invisible 
rays, one found beyond the violet and 
called “ultra-violet” or “actinic” rays, 
the other beyond the red and called 
“infra-red” or “obscure heat” rays. 
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As a matter of fact, the eye can only 
perceive vibrations which are more 
frequent than about four hundred mil- 
lions of millions in a second and less 
frequent than about eight hundred 
mnillions of millions. 

The only reason why the invisible 
ultra-violet and infra-red vibrations 
are not just as much entitled to be 
called light as any others is because 
the former are more rapid and the 
latter less rapid than the limits just 
stated, and so our eyes are not fitted to 
perceive them. They therefore may 
be called invisible light in precisely the 
same sense that certain air vibrations 
were before spoken of as inaudible 
sound. 

Here we find a great gap between 
sound vibrations, which must not be 
more frequent than forty thousand per 
second or we cannot hear them, and 
light vibrations, which must not be 
less frequent than four hundred tril- 
lions per second or we cannot see 
them. We have no sense fitted to 
perceive any of the vibrations between 
these limits except those few which 
are a little slower than light, and 
which we can feel as heat when we 
hold our hands in the sunlight or be- 
fore a fire. Until very recently noth- 
ing was known practically about these 
intervening waves. 

In 1887 and the years immediately 
following, however, Dr. Heinrich 
Hertz of the University of Bonn dis- 
covered that, by means of oscillating 
electric discharges, ether waves of fre- 
quency ranging from less than one 
hundred twenty-five per second to 
more than three hundred millions per 
second could be produced; and he de- 
vised an electric receiver capable of 
recognizing these waves. 

This receiver is therefore a sort of 
electric eye, enabling us to perceive 
vibrations slower than any our own 
eyes can see, and more rapid than any 
our ears can hear. 

The action of this receiver is closely 
analogous to resonance in acoustics; 
of which an example is given by the 
following very simple experiment. 


Let a thin tumbler be struck gently to 
ascertain what note it will produce. 
Then let this note be sung close to the 
glass, or struck upon a piano near by. 
The sound waves in the air will set the 
tumbler vibrating and cause it in turn 
to give out its own proper note, which 
may be heard by listening attentively 
after the sound of the voice or piano is 
suddenly stopped. 

The waves investigated by Pro- 
fessor Hertz were transverse, and 
showed many other striking similari- 
ties to those of light and heat. They 
could be reflected by suitable mirrors, 
bent aside by prisms, and converged 
to a focus by lenses. Prisms and 
lenses made of pitch, however, are 
more suitable than those of glass, for 
the Hertzian waves. Prof. Oliver J. 
Lodge had a lens of pitch, weighing 
over three hundred-weight, made for 
experimenting in this direction. 

The Hertzian waves pass readily 
through a stone wall, wood, glass, or 
other poor conductors of electricity, 
but, unlike the Rontgen, seem to be 
stopped by all kinds of metal. 

Now our sight and our hearing 
depend upon wave-motion. So do 
the telephone and phonograph, as 
well as the microphone by whose aid 
we can hear the footfalls of a fly. So 
also do the newly-discovered X-rays. 
From the study of wave-motion we 
learn that the sun and the stars con- 
tain many, if not all, of the substances 
found in the earth; and that our 
whole solar system is rushing through 
space at a tremendous speed toward 
the constellation “Hercules.” Of the 
innumerable kinds of wave-motion, 
from the great tidal undulation which 
travels daily round the world to the 
ultra-violet waves caused by vibra- 
tions whose frequency is hundreds of 
millions of millions per second, it has 
been seen that there are comparatively 
few which we can perceive directly 
through our senses. 

From this vast unexplored territory 
what marvels may not science bring 
forth during the new century which 
will soon begin. 
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II. MISS PHYLLIS, 


THE MILLINER. 


By Charlotte Lyon. 


Si JAS Sn HE little villages 
of New England 
many years ago, 
when our popula- 
tion was homo- 
geneous,  con- 

ar tained many per- 
sons of original character, peculiar to 
a thinly settled country where individ- 
ual resources were called out by the 
exigencies of the day. The person 
here described was one of these, and is 
now remembered by a few only of the 
older inhabitants. Her name cails up 
a kindly smile of humorous recollec- 
tion still from those who knew her, 
and it seems a pity that it should be 
wholly lost in oblivion. 

Miss Phyllis Colt was a milliner. 
Her pastoral name was ill suited to her 
complicated personality, but belonged 
to the day when Daphnes, Chloes and 
Phoebes were reared side by side with 
Judiths, Rachels and Keren Hap- 
puchs, both poesy and Scripture being 
the inspiration of parents and sponsors. 

“Miss Phyllis,” as she was always 
called, was, as I have said, a milliner. 
To the present generation, this sug- 
gests a fashionably dressed person 
presiding over the varied and often 
unintelligible head-gear of modern 
times. But in her day such airy noth- 
ings would have been beneath the con- 
tempt of a well regulated female. A 
bonnet then was almost a piece of real 
estate, lasted for many years, and was 
purchased with extreme caution. 
There were huge structures of 
satin and velvet reared on. stiff 
frames heavily wired at the edge. 
These were supported during the 
process of construction on mas- 
sive blocks, which looked when 
huddled together on a side table like 
the fossil remains of bonnets. “Capes,” 
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made of ribbon cut bias and joined to- 
gether, modestly screened the nape of 
the neck; while high wired bows, long 
plumes or wreaths surmounted the 
crowns. There were the “straws,” 
“open worked” or “lapped-Leghorns” 
and “Double Dunstables,” costing 
from five to twenty-five dollars. In 
those thrifty days it was no light matter 
to select one of these, for not only the 
taste of the wearer but also durability 
must be considered. Would it 
“bleach” well for several successive 
springs, and bear the alterations in 
shape, possible to the “sewed straw” 
but difficult to the “Tuscan,” myste- 
riously made in one unbroken piece, 
only to be altered by cunning snippings 
and joinings, carefully hidden by 
trimming? Even the ribbons re- 
appeared year after year turned and 
twisted to hide their faded portions, 
which in these extravagant days would 
be consigned to the rag-bag. 

There was no indecent haste per- 
mitted in the purchases made of Miss 
Phyllis and her contemporaries. She 
would readily enter at any length into 
the doubts and enthusiasms of the 
humblest customer, applying judicious 
flattery (an art not yet lost) and produc- 
ing in evidence marvellous tales of 
similar “bornets,” as she always pro- 
nounced the word, which had given 
unhoped-for ‘satisfaction to the buyers. 
Nor was she at all behind the shopmen 
of our day in readiness to follow the 
changes of mind of the most fickle. 
She was a very Polonius in skipping 
nimbly to the opposite view, on occa- 
sion. 

The art of millinery by no means 
absorbed her genius. She combined 
with this avocation much culinary 
skill, a talent for rearing plants, a ready 
hand for sick nursing, and an uncanny 
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fondness for “laying out” the dead. I 
have a delightful recollection of the 
time when I was a very little girl, 
dropping in upon her one afternoon 
for a stolen visit of a few minutes on 
my way home from school. I found 
her, unmindful of piles of belated “fall 
work,” engaged in the pleasing task 
of making wedding cake. “It is for 
Miss Ranney, my dear,” she said; and 
as I did not know Miss Ranney she 
explained that she had been teaching 
school at Wardwell’s Ferry and was 
going to be married Thanksgiving day 
to a gentleman “out west.” This 
meant the vicinity of Buffalo, and 
would now be called an_ eastern 
locality. Wardwell’s Ferry, called in 
the vernacular “Wordle’s Ferry,” was 
an outlying district on the Blue River, 
from whose lovely “medders” our 
pretty village derived its name. Miss 
Ranney, being a literary lady, had 
been unequal to the composition of her 
wedding cake, and had, regardless of 
expense, ordered it, along with her 
bridal bonnet, of our versatile artist. 

Miss Phyllis, ever indulgent, baked 
me a little loaf in a pint basin, and I 
gained permission to assist (in the 
French sense) at the frosting. How 
surprising it was to see her put a few 
drops of vinegar into the snowy mix- 
ture—‘“to whiten it, my dear,”’—and a 
little pounded starch to “give it a 
gloss”; to watch her expert fingers as 
they smoothed and shaped it with a 
thin old case knife, and then to see it 
all, eight loaves, besides my little one, 
set in the sun to harden. The neigh- 
bors’ broad pans were borrowed for 
the occasion, as Miss Phyllis’s supply 
was limited. I remember afterwards 
hearing my mother and some of her 
“gossips” bemoaning that it was near 
Christmas, and their winter bonnets, 
which had been long ago placed in 
Miss Phyllis’s hands for reconstruc- 
tion, were, like Dickens’s Betsy Trot- 
wood, “not forthcoming,”—and I felt 
like an accomplice in Miss Phyllis’s 
guilt. 

But her forte was conversation. 
The three rooms which served her as 
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shop, kitchen, parlor and bedroom 
were a centre of attraction in the little 
country town of Bluemeadow, and, 
though chiefly frequented by her own 
sex, had a charm also for certain genial 
spirits of the opposite one. She had a 
great love for children. Their visits 
never bored her, and she allowed them 
liberty undreamed-of at home in those 
strait-laced days; so that a visit to Miss 
Phyllis was the greatest possible treat 
to a little girl. 

For many years she occupied the 
second story of a cheap wooden build- 
ing, over a barber’s shop. The barber 
also had varied resources, and the 
typical pole at the door was flanked by 
windows which contained wigs and 
frizettes on one side and sticks of 
candy, oranges, cocoanuts and squeak- 
ing wooden dogs and lambs on the 
other. The barber would leave a 
lathered customer in the lurch, behind 
an insufficient calico curtain, while he 
dashed out, razor in hand, to serve 
young customers with dainties. A 
steep and dark stairway led to Miss 
Phyllis’s abode above, indicated only 
by a modest little sign inscribed, “P. 
Colt milliner,” and an up-pointing 
hand. At the head of this dark stair- 
way was a short landing, from which 
another steep and rickety stair de- 
scended into queer purlieus below, 
behind the row of shops, where rub- 
bish was thrown and self-sown sun- 
flowers and “bouncing bets” ran riot. 
This was a charming field of explora- 
tion to Miss Phyllis’s youthful visitors, 
the more so as it was regarded by their 
elders as a rather objectionable and 
dirty place. 

The landing at the top of the two 
stairways opened on one side upon 
Miss Phyllis’s shop, on the other side 
upon the workroom. The shop was 
fitted up in the most primitive manner. 
Two or three glass cases of silks, rib- 
bons and flowers in the centre were 
supported by empty barrels. There 
was a table upon which half a dozen 
stands held as many finished or sug- 
gestive bonnets, the latter being straws 
with a half unrolled piece of ribbon 
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thrown across. Two or three boxes 
contained straw bonnets, limp and un- 
attractive because unwired as yet, and 
various coils of straw, waiting to be 
sewn into shape by patient hands on 
one of the wooden blocks, when chosen 
by a customer. There was also a 
chest covered with chintz and a feather 
cushion, which formed an attractive 
seat for lingering gossips, and which it 
was suspected was the bed by night of 
Miss Phyllis, if indeed she ever slept, 
which was not certain. This chest 
when opened displayed a collection of 
invalid straw bonnets awaiting their 
annual repair and bleaching. It was 
never empty, for, as we have seen, the 
versatile genius of Miss Phyllis made 
her unpunctual in her legitimate voca- 
tion, and she was always hoping to 
“catch up” without success. 

Terrible were the trials of good 
ladies in April and May, compelled to 
go sweltering to church Sunday after 
Sunday in the beaver bonnets then in 
vogue, because the spring head-gear 
was delayed in the hands of Miss 
Phyllis. How often was the childish 
messenger dispatched on Saturday for 
“mother’s” long promised straw bon- 
net, to be met by her ever ready ex- 
cuses. It was “in the bleach,” and 
weather and accident had combined to 
frustrate its restoration. When all 
else failed, the unanswerable excuse, 
“My dear, we’ve been a makin’ mourn- 
in’,” was always available. In those 
days of neighborly fellowship, all other 
needs gave way to those of bereaved 
households, and the failure to wear 
mourning was regarded almost as a 
token of infidelity. In fact, Miss 
Phyllis’s unpunctuality was a source of 
endless scolding and bemoaning on 
the part of village belles and matrons, 
and grave doubts always of whether 
the cap or bonnet for impending 
festivities would be ready in time. 

Opposite the “shop” was the work- 
room, paradise of delights, where four 
or five girls learning the trade sat and 
stitched in silence, while Miss Phyllis’s 
never-ceasing tongue went on with 
admonition, . instruction, anecdote— 
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most of all, anecdote. Constantly she 
appealed to them for confirmation 
with, “Didn’t I, girls?” “Wasn’t it so, 
girls?” fortunately not waiting for the 
reply, not by any means readily forth- 
coming. For asseveration and anec- 
dote, alas! often partook largely of 
romance in their nature, and the girls, 
daughters of pious rural families, had 
consciences and took refuge in silence. 
At times Miss Phyllis added “manty 
making,” as she termed it, to the 
millinery business, and employed an 
artist who had “learned the dressmak- 
ing trade.” This, however, was a fitful 
and uncertain accompaniment, and for 
some reason or other the “manty mak- 
ing” was never permanent. 

In the workroom chiefly grew the 
plants, from slips obtained from will- 
ing friends, started in flower-pots, in 
broken tea-pots, mugs, anything which 
would hold earth, covered carefully in 
early stages with cracked tumblers, 
and always thriving, geraniums full of 
luxuriant leafage, monthly roses of the 
few kinds then extant, ever “in blow,” 
carnation pinks, beefsteak plants, fat 
and coarse of texture, and the first 
known fuchsias of my childhood, 
called by Miss Phyllis “the lady’s ear- 
drop, my dear.” In the workroom 
too uprose the stove, a huge Franklin, 
with a broad fat pipe tapering upwards, 
and a place for a shining copper tea- 
kettle at the back. Here were stewed 
and brewed many dainties, and in a 
little tin oven before the fire were 
baked Miss Phyllis’s delicate biscuit 
and cookies. Sweet potatoes roasted 
in ashes formed a delicious and un- 
usual lunch for little visitors at odd 
hours, and the lightest-and puffiest of 
doughnuts were fried brown in an 
obese sauce-pan, carefully balanced 
between the andirons. 

I can see Miss Phyllis’s well loved 
form bending over these culinary 
triumphs in process of creation, in her 
unfailing garb, a print gown drawn in 
at the waist and a close-fitting muslin 
cap of a decidedly “night cap” order, 
from which peeped in front a sandy 
frizette. Miss Phyllis lavished on her 
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own person none of the adornments 
which she prepared for others. To the 
cap and wrapper she added only a pair 
of scissors, which depended from her 
side by a tape, and a pair of silver- 
bowed spectacles usually pushed up 
over the frizette. The scissors played 
an important part in her discourse, 
being used much in her gesticulations 
and also in giving a peculiar snip to 
some piece of work held half absently 
in hand while she narrated, at the most 
telling points. 

Miss Phyllis’s meals and those of the 
girls who learned her trade and 
boarded with her were truly movable 
feasts. Breakfast they probably had 
at some unknown hour; for to break- 
fast “by candle light” through a great 
part of the year was a cardinal virtue 
in those days. The only other meal 
was a tea dinner, partaken of at such 
times in the afternoon as the fluctua- 
tions of custom permitted. But there 
was a delightful closet at the back 
where the roof sloped low, where both 
“girls” and youthful guests might re- 
sort to “squench their hunger,” like 
Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness. Here 
the ever ready doughnuts, pieces of pie 
and cheese, with russet apples and cold 
baked beans, awaited emergencies, to 
say nothing of Miss Phyllis’s un- 
rivalled rye bread and the golden but- 
ter brought by farmérs’ wives in pay- 
ment for goods. 

I must not forget Miss Phyllis’s cats, 
of which she always had two or three; 
large, sleek brindled “Toms” pre- 
ferred because unburdened with family 
cares,—who stretched themselves in 
soft and sunny spots and repelled 
childish advances with dignity. 

Miss Phyllis had a ready tongue and 
a marvellous fancy. It was whispered 
that she was an opium eater, and prob- 
ably this was a fact, for she had the 
glassy eye and leaden hue of such 
victims. On no other theory can I 
account for the uncalled-for fabrica- 
tions which at once delighted and 
shocked her interlocutors. She was a 
good and conscientious woman, gener- 
ous and unselfish, faithful (though un- 
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punctual) to the interests of her friends. 
But she was a veritable Munchausen in 
her adventures. She constantly re- 
ferred vaguely to cousins and other 
relatives in a high walk of life and in 
remote places, where she had been 
féted and had revelled in adventures, 
most ghastly ones, some of them. 
“My dear, I have been ‘laid out’ three 
times,” she would say, when some 
strange incident of supposed death and 
revival therefrom thrilled us in the 
weekly paper. She claimed acquaint- 
ance with every person of renown who 
was on the fapis at that moment. 
Presidents had chucked her under the 
chin; the “Patroon of Albany” had 
escorted her to church. Of lovers she 
had had no end, and spoke with con- 
tempt of the men whom, like Sam 
Lawson’s Hepsy, “she might have 
had.” Her resources in getting out of 
a difficulty were most fertile. No 
matter how inconsistent were her ac- 
counts, at any attempt on the part of 
the mischievous to entrap her she 
always extricated herself with dex- 
terity. 

During the Mexican war, Mrs. 
Pinckney, wife of a distinguished 
general whose husband was in the 
army, took board in Bluemeadow as a 
quiet retreat for the summer. Her 
eldest son, a middy at the Naval 
School, came to visit her, and being in 
a mood for fun dressed himself as a 
lady and, escorted by two giggling 
school girls, sallied out to pay visits. 
“Miss Harrod of Baltimore” was in- 
troduced by these girls at two or three 
houses; and as a very deaf and rather 
lame lady in deep mourning and green 
spectacles he passed himself off on sev- 
eral domestic circles with much suc- 
cess,claiming old acquaintance. This, 
though forgotten in each case by the 
lady visited, was not doubted, though 
the indecent conduct of the accom- 
panying damsels, who giggled con- 
vulsively at the eccentricities of their 
deaf guest and companion, and the in- 
ability to recall the circumstances of 
the former meeting with her, puzzled 
each hostess in turn. 
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Finally the party were struck with 
the idea of going to see Miss Phyllis, 
and in the gloaming of a summer even- 
ing repaired to her ever open shop and 
asked for “mourning collars.” Miss 
Phyllis was obsequious to the stranger 
and mildly forbearing to the giddy 
girls who accompanied her. At last, 
“Miss Harrod,” who knew Miss 
Phyllis’s weakness, attempted to draw 
her out by saying: “Miss Phyllis, I am 
going to Marblehead to-morrow to 
visit at the house of a gentleman of 
your name, Mr. Colt. Do you happen 
to know him?”’—this being a pure 
fabrication and random hit. 

Miss Phyllis fell into the trap at 
once. “My dear,” she solemnly as- 
severated, “he is my cousin, my own 
cousin. Mr. Colt” (skilfully avoiding 
mention of his first name) “used to 
keep a splendid establishment” (she 
meant a carriage and pair), “ and many 
a ride I have had init. Yes, I remem- 
ber once when I was there, they had a 
house full of company; yes, Daniel 
Webster was there, and the governor 
and his lady, and they had a great din- 
ner. After dinner, we went out to take 
a ride, and the black coachman (he had 
helped wait on table, and I suppose he 
drank the heel-taps in the glasses and 
got rather high) tipped us all over, and, 
my dear, I was taken up for dead. 
When I came to, Daniel Webster was 
helding a smelling bottle to my nose, 
and the governor’s lady was supporting 
my head.” Then with a simper: “Mr. 
Colt of Marblehead thought a great 
deal of me once. People thought we 
might make a match, but” (with a toss 
of the head and a snip of the scissors) 
“T never cared for matrimony” 
(darkly) ; “I’ve seen too much of it.” 

Next day the jesters owned their 
trick with much glee, and went to the 
houses previously visited, where the 
flutter of Miss Harrod’s mysterious 
visit had not subsided, to declare it all 
a joke of Frank Pinckney’s. All 
admitted the “sell” except Miss Phyllis, 
who was expected to be found in great 
confusion at her indiscretions. Not at 
all. All the ready wit of Falstaff was 
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hers,—though she had probably never 
heard of him, or if she had would 
certainly have claimed him as an 
ancestor, if not as an acquaintance. 
As he said to Prince Hal after the tale 
of “Lincoln Greens” and “Men in 
Buckram” had been “confounded,” 
“By the Lord, Hal, I knew you as well 
as he that made you!”—so Miss Phyl- 
lis met the revelations of Frank Pinck- 
ney and company in a similar manner. 
“My dear, I knew you all the time and 
so fell in with the joke! I told the 
girls it was you as soon as you went 
out,—didn’t I, girls?” Silence on the 
part of the girls, as usual, unheeded by 
Miss Phyllis, who proceeded at once to 
recount fresh narratives of tricks which 
had been played upon her and which 
she had triumphantly met. 

Miss Phyllis, in the days of my 
sarliest recollections, had a pew in the 
Episcopal church, of which she was a 
staunch adherent, and occasionally 
appeared there rather late and wearing 
one of the shop bonnets; for she made 
good the proverb about shoemakers, 
and never hada bonnet of her own. 
What a fine thing it seemed to me then 
to have “full swing” among the milli- 
nery, and to appear one Sunday in a 
“chip” trimmed with blue, and on the 
next in a “sweet” yellow gauze with 
high wired bows of green ribbon in the 
fashion of the day. Whether the sale 
of these splendors was impaired by a 
single church going I cannot tell. I 
regarded the transaction from an 
zesthetic rather than a mercantile point 
of view. 

But as years went on Miss Phyllis 
gave up her religious observance, and 
passed her Sundays in what she called 
“clearing up” and making out her bills, 
which were somewhat incorrect and 
noted for sins of omission rather than 
over-charging. To this, I suppose, 
she owed the disaster which finally 
overtook her, when she went into 
bankruptcy after the thirty years that 
she was queen of fashion and without 
a competitor in the village. 

Her peace was invaded towards the 
close of her career by a rival milliner’s 
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shop, kept by Miss Fletcher, a slim, 
genteel person, many, many years the 
junior of Miss Phyllis, but whom she 
always stigmatized as “old mother 
Fietcher.” Miss Fletcher, alas! was 
more expert in accounts, more ready 
in producing new fashions, more punc- 
tual too, and Miss Phyllis’s custom 
declined, though as a conversationalist 
she was still unrivalled. “Look at this 
lace, my dear,” she would say; “it is a 
new kind, the dentella, my dear” (the 
box bore the French mark dentelle). 
When Miss Fletcher produced new 
shapes with a large flat crown, Miss 
Phyllis, who was a little behind the 
fashions, pronounced them “too ‘per- 
spicious’ for good taste.” Anything 
purchased in New York or Boston ex- 
cited her contempt and displeasure. 
“A Bermooda straw, my dear” (when 
Bermuda braids were rare and beauti- 
ful). “I have had thousands of them, 
and had to sew them all up into men’s 
hats. No one would wear them. 
They are ‘up garret’? now.” In fact 
Miss Phyllis’s garret was supposed to 
contain untold treasures. She con- 
stantly referred to it as containing 
temporary deposits of value; and when 
a bride came to the village with a 
rather “swell” trousseau for the day, 


Miss Phyllis assured her best in- 
formed customers that she had “up 
garret” six trunks of Mrs. -'s 


wedding clothes which had never been 
opened!” 

How charming it was for me as a 
child to spend the afternoon with her, 
to listen to the interviews with cus- 
tomers, gentle and simple, to each of 
whom she skilfully adapted her anec- 
dctes and compliments; to be allowed 
to trim a bonnet myself, using one of 
the straws awaiting repairs and a roll 
of unsalable ribbon, with only the re- 
straint that I must not cut the latter; to 
partake of feasts at unusual hours, 
mid-forenoon and afternoon; to watch 
Miss Phyllis as she turned and twisted 
material into cap or bonnet, talking 
always; sometimes an overdue order, 
while an attendant girl rapidly threaded 
needles and stuck them into Miss 
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Phyllis’s working pincushion, a brick, 
well wadded and covered with red 
flannel. Or in time of leisure she 
would construct a fancy bonnet for 
sale— “for Miss Buy First, my dear,” 
she would say to me in answer to my 
queries. She allowed me to read the 
Lady’s Companion, and afterwards that 
later magazine of fashion, Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, where tales of romance 
divided the interest with colored plates 
representing simpering females with 
marvellously small pointed toes peep- 
ing out of their skirts and triumphs of 
millinery on their heads. 

Apropos of the great bonnets and 
tall stiff bows of those days, a relative 
of mine while visiting an insane 
asylum in the bloom of her youth, 
attired in a fashionable bonnet, was 
there accosted by a patient, who leaned 
from an upper window: “Oh, beauti- 
ful as Jerusalem and terrible as an 
army with banners!” The rapid 
changes of fashion in these days cause 
little excitement; but in Miss Phyllis’s 
time a new bonnet or cloak bought in 
Boston or New York thrilled the whole 
village. When short cloaks were first 
introduced into Bluemeadow by the 
wife of a member of Congress, serious 
doubts were expressed by the strait- 
laced as to the modesty of wearing an 
outer garment twelve inches shorter 
than the dress, instead of enveloping it 
completely as _ heretofore. Miss 
Phyllis declared emphatically against 
the innovation, and dissuaded a bride 
from copying the fashion by saying “it 
was too much like Fannie Ellsler” (the 
danseuse then in her prime). 

Miss Phyllis was ready in quoting 
scripture, especially the psalter, from 
her Episcopal training. When asked 
to look for a place for a servant who 
was obliged to leave her former one, 
owing to the pecuniary misfortunes of 
the family where she had lived, she 
readily agreed to do so, as she kept a 
sort of free intelligence office. “She 
wants a place, she says, Miss Phyllis, 
in a real gentleman’s family,” said the 
girl’s spokesman. “I do not blame 
her, my dear,” was the reply. “I'd 
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rather be a door-keeper in the house of 
my Lord,—such a man as your father, 
my dear,—than to dwell in the tents of 
the ungodly.” 

All things human must pass away, 
and Miss Phyllis’s career came to an 
end in time. She must have been 
verging on seventy years of age when 
she came to grief financially and went 
into bankruptcy. Her health failed, 
and with it her hitherto unfailing 
spirits. The demands of fashion out- 
stripped her resources, and her ac- 
counts became hopelessly entangled. 
Custom fell off, as her unpunctuality 
had to compete with the brisk method 
of Miss Fletcher. I remember a 
quixotic attempt of my girlhood to 
assist her in posting her books. Such 
books!—shade of Zerah Colburn, 
what would you have said of them? 
Accompanied by Beppo, a huge and 
lawless setter, whose training my 
brothers ‘had vainly attempted by 
sound beatings, much deprecated and 
interfered with by their sisters, I went 
to her shop one day; and there, un- 
interrupted by customers, now so few, 
we attacked the heaps of chaos which 
she called her accounts. Hardly had 
we begun, and a feeling of despair had 
just overcome me, when we were in- 
terrupted by a loud barking, scuffling, 
spitting and scrambling. Beppo had 
given chase to the most staid and 
implacable of the cats, and pursued 
him over tables and showcases, over- 
turning the small remains of millinery 
and the cherished plants. We retired 
in great disorder, with many apologies. 
Beppo was kicked and cuffed to the 
stairway, and the task abandoned. 
The sheriff ultimately took possession 
and the shop was closed. Miss 
Phyllis went to live with a prosperous 
relative in another town, where she 
long ago ended her days in peace. 

In looking back upon her character 
from a mature standpoint, we are im- 
pressed with the thought that she was 
a type of the old New England virtues 
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of neighborly kindness and sympathy 
and of what used to be termed 
“faculty’—that versatility of genius 
which turns the hand to whatever 
comes to be done. Probably even as 
a milliner she was “born, not made,” 
and “picked up” the art of fashioning 
the caps and bonnets which we so 
admired. No doubt her fashions were 
too often “evolved,” like the German 
philosopher’s idea of a camel, out of 
her “moral consciousness.” The 
heaven-born quality of unselfishness, 
which made her so ready to give her 
hospitality to the casual guest and her 
services to the sick and dying, led to 
her financial wreck, but only because 
she lacked a certain system which is 
indispensable to mercantile success. 
Certainly she had the rich reward of 
affection from a large circle, and most 
of all from children. 

She was in her way a sort of 
Madame Recamier, and had she been 
a French lady of fashion, would have 
held a salon where wits and belles 
delighted to resort. In those old 
times, in the little village where she 
lived, the winter months were long and 
dreary, the little strip of pavement in 
front of “shop row” was the only safe 
footing for the pedestrian for weeks, 
and the sunny, cheery shop of Miss 
Phyllis took the place of picture 
galleries, club rooms and other resorts 
of modern times. There people went 
to “trade,” and lingered to chat with 
one another and luxuriate in Miss 
Phyllis’s narratives. She was to the 
simple farmers’ wives what Schehere- 
zade was to the Sultan in the Arabian 
Nights; and the romances which the 
austerities of Puritanism forbade them 
to read, fell unrebuked from her fluent 
tongue. Harmless romances they 
were. She never spoke ill of others, 
but exaggerated their virtues; and 
only the sharp rivalries of business 
could have wrung from those kindly 
lips the scornful mention sometimes 
made of Miss Fletcher. 























ROUND ABOUT THE WAVERLEY OAKS. 
By Foshua Kendall. 
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EVEN miles from Boston, 
on the Fitchburg road, is 
the station of Waverley. 
Five minutes’ walk from 
the station brings one to 
the entrance of a basin, or 
valley, to the whole of 
which I shall apply the 
name of Waverley, 
though by the inhabitants of the 
valley that name is applied to 
the southern portion only, the part 
which lies in Belmont; the rest lies 
mostly in Lex- 

ington. The en- 
trance or mouth 
of the valley, 
whence issues 

Beaver Brook, is 
narrow, not more 
than seventy-five 

rods wide. From 
this point, tracing 

the edge of the 
basin around to 
the right and east, 
we climb the 
ridge occupied by 
the McLean Asy- 
lum, to the top of 

Wellington Hill, at the foot of which 

the Belmont station is situated ; thence 

to Arlington Heights; then towards 

East Lexington, but not reaching it; 

thence taking a southerly course, bear- 
ing towards the east, we pass from 
ridge to ridge till we get back to the 

western side of the entrance to the 
valley. 

The outline thus traced by the water- 
shed of this valley is an irregular one. 
Its greatest length, from north to 
south, is a little over three miles; its 
breadth varies from a half mile or less 
to two miles; its area may be roughly 
estimated as about four square miles.* 





* 3.9 sq.m. Report of M. M. Tidd, civil engineer, 1804. 
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The bounding ridge is not made up of 
abrupt edges, but is mostly formed by 
long low hills from whose sides and 
tops the underlying ledges are apt to 
jut out. The ledges are granitic, and 
are generally rounded, as if ground 
down by planes of enormous power. 
There are several hills near the oaks, 
which by their shape, their position, 
and still more by their composition, as 
seen when dug into, indicate glacial 
action; they are probably moraines or 
else kames of ancient glaciers. When 





the farmers try to clear their fields of 

the stones which interfere with their 

ploughs, even they are amazed at their 

numbers; the labor of taking them out 

and the room required to stow them 

away, generally make the most hardy 

desist from the undertaking. 

Huge boulders, rough mementoes of the age 
of ice, 

When winter sole ruled here, while creeping 
glaciers ploughed 

The face of earth, and crunched and ground 
the solid cliffs, 

Had since lain strewn along the slope, a hin- 
drance sad 

To patient ploughmen, eyesore in the thrifty 
farmer’s sight, 

Breaking his greensward through, dulling his 
scythe’s keen edge. 
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But skillful workmen now, clearing the field, 
have hauled 

Them here, and brought them into line, mak- 
ing a wall 

Which skirts the road, well faced and strong ; 
twill last an age ; 

No rot can weaken it, no winter’s frost can 
heave. 


All clean and bare the stones look now, some 
light, some dark ; 

As year by year goes by, lichens will slowly 
dot 


And drape them in soft tints; beside them 
shrubs will grow, 

The barberry and the sweet wild rose; its 
shiny leaves 

The poison ivy, clambering o’er it will display, 

The clematis its silvery floss. 

So Milton ranged, 

In rugged verse our rough-hewn English 
words, remains 

Of many a struggle long and hard; the 
master’s touch 

They heeded, into line accordant fell, as once 

Amphion’s harp-strings struck, the stones 
obedient trooped 

To fill their chosen place in Thebes’ renowned 
wall. 


Oh, that the skill were ours, to use life’s trials 
sO, 

That from them should arise a wall of char- 
acter, 

Which naught could shake, to fence the un- 
ruly passions out, 

And round it glad should fond affection closer 
cling, 

While it the lovelier grew, as rolled the years 
away. 
If you live, as I do, in a flat town, 

with no outlook, where the houses are 

not picturesque and all the lots are 
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forty by eighty, I wish that on some 
pleasant day you could walk along 
those hills with me and look off. The 
valley of the Charles, with its bevy of 
cities, lies to the south and southeast; 
the sea is discernible in the distance — 
the view extending nearly to Nahant. 
The valley of the Mystic lies at the east. 
Monadnock, Wachusett and the Un- 
conoonucs all greet you; and Prospect 
Hill near by, in Waltham, turns to you 
a welcome, cheery look. The idea in- 
trudes itself that it would say to you, if 
it found you a fit subject for its confi- 
dence: “I am the maker of this fair 
scene, though now sadly shrunken 
from my youthful stature of ten thou- 
sand years ago. From me came the 
glaciers that ploughed these hills, from 
me the moraines; I ground down the 
rocks; I shaped the valley and set its 
streams in motion. Listen to me and 
I will reveal to you secrets manifold.” 

The sides of the valley slope down, 
with considerable regularity, to a 
large fresh-water “meadow” so called, 
known as “Rock Meadow.” An ex- 
panse of waving grass here takes the 
place ‘generally occupied by a sheet of 
rippling water. Indeed just over the 
broad dividing ridge to the southwest 
lies a basin on whose bottom rests a 
pond of about the same size as the 
meadow and forming a companion pic- 
ture to it. The waters of these two 
basins, each drained by its own brook, 
run together, just before 
crossing the main road, in 
the city of Waltham, and 
pour their united streams 
into the Charles. 

In spring the slopes of 
the valley are covered with 
a thick matting of swect 
grass, which oft-times later 
in the season is parched by 
drought and scorched by 
the heat. Rock Meadow, 
which up to that time may 
have been too wet and soft 
to walk in, is then covered 
by a coarse, sour, wild 
grass, not readily eaten by 
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the cattle until their appetites have 
become sharpened by the keen cold of 
winter. 

Tradition says that the meadow was 
originally flowed in winter by the 
beavers damming up the brook which 
runs out of it, whence this brook early 
received the name of Beaver Brook, 
of which title there was an attempt 
made some years ago to deprive it and 
confer that name on the brook which 
runs from the pond I have mentioned. 
But we have Lowell’s testimony —and 
he was familiar with the whole of the 
region —that it always went under the 
name of Beaver Brook, under which 
title it now goes. 

When the farmers first settled in the 
vicinity of Rock Meadow, its crop of 
coarse grass was a valuable addition to 
their crop of hay, very scanty at first, 
and so each tried to get a slice of it for 
himself; it is still parcelled out among 
many separate owners. 


Whenever their thin layer of mould 





is removed from the surface of these 
hills, as in getting gravel to repair the 
roads, an ugly scar is left on the other- 
wise uniform green of the sod, which 
gives one a feeling akin to that with 
which one views the “murdered woods” 
in Maine and New Hampshire. 

The flow of water in the brook is 
very large in spring for about six 
weeks; for the rest of the year the flow 
is generally small. From the slopes 
which have been stripped of their na- 
tive forests, as most of them have, the 
rain-fall slides off quickly into the 
central brook and runs away. Some 
of it, however, soaks into the ground in 
the hollows on the sides of the hills and 
comes up to the surface again, on the 
lower levels, as boiling springs. I 
know four of these bubbling springs 
whose waters are abundant, cold and 
never-failing; there must be many be- 
sides these. Many are found by dig- 
ging a little way below the surface; 
their waters are used in houses and in 
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barns. The owner of one of these 
boiling springs, the Belmont, whose 
waters are very clear and sparkling, 
has cleared out its basin, run a stone 
curb around it, and sends daily wagon 
loads of the water into the city. 


The living springs that from the bases well 
Of green and rock-crowned hills that gird 
this vale, 
Or higher up in dark secluded dell, 
By ledges moist, where quiver aspens pale, 
All, fresh and pure, begin with joyous leap 
Their course of life; their rills soft mur- 
muring glide ; 
Some trickle down the rocks; some by 
the side 
Of groves wind slowly —all drawn towards 
the deep. 
In turn they fall into this brook, that runs 
Now, dashing on and sparkling in the sun’s 
Bright beams—then as a limpid lake out- 
spread 
Reflects the eternal stars; at last between 
Low banks to roll with solemn flow ’tis seen 
And calmly sink to rest in ocean’s bed. 


Rock Meadow gathers the waters of 
this valley, and, as its outlet is dammed 
up during the winter, it affords an ex- 
cellent park for skating, and a very safe 
one, as its depth seldom exceeds six 
feet. When the ice was in good condi- 
tion it used to be frequented by the 
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boys and young men of the neighbor- 
hood, who built large bonfires on the 
ice, from the wood that grew in abund- 
ance on its borders; the fire served for 
warmth and much more as a social 
centre. 

The brook which issues from the 
meadow, after running for half a mile, 
brawling, sparkling and _ swift, is 
stopped in its course by adam. Here, 
by the mill-pond, once stood a mill. 
This is the spot which Lowell had in 
mind when he wrote his delightful 
poem, “Beaver Brook.” His descrip- 
tion, as far as it goes, accords exactly 
with what the mill used to be; but now 
the mill itself is entirely gone. One 
can yet see the stones which made one 
of the two “runs” for grinding corn, 
still lying below the dam on the loose 
rocks. 


Across that gorge, of yore, a dam was thrown, 
Where since two massive willow trees have 
grown; 
Their branches drooping o’er this colder wave, 
Sigh for the banks Euphrates’ waters lave. 
Swing your long branches, willows, slowly 
swing, — 
The dam is broken all, 
And topples now its wall 
Just ready for a fall, 
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And feebler flows the sap through your old 
arms this spring. 


Just there a grist-mill stood, the dam near to; 
A stately buttonwood before it grew ; 
Robust the miller; heavy bags of meal 
He once tossed lightly o’er the wagon wheel. 
Wave your lithe branches, willows, sadly 
wave, — 
For now no miller more 
Stands by the open door, 
Beneath the sycamore ; 
Low lies he on that slope, within his peace- 
ful grave. 


A wretched ruin now, there stands the mill; 
Gone are its wheels and rotten is its sill ; 
I hear no more the mill-stones’ pleasant hum, 
Nor rushing waters through the sluice-way 
come. 
Ye willows, weeping named, your tears distill ; 
For the farmer no more, 
On this broken floor, 
Lays his golden store 
Of corn, and bags of rye; neglected stands 
the mill. 


Escaping from the pond, the brook 
runs a few rods farther, dashing over 
ledges in beautiful little cascades, and 
then is entrapped again. Here at the 
second pond, there once stood a saw- 
mill. Each of these ponds covers 
about two acres. Escaping a second 
time, the brook, when it is swollen, 
tumbles down over large ledges, mak- 
ing in one place a pretty fall and in 


another a 


very 
considerable cas- 
cade; then at a 
hurried pace _ it 
dashes away 
down the hill, 
crosses the road 


and runs off into 
another meadow, 
whither we will 
not now pursue it. 

The entrance to 
the vale of Waver- 
ley, for one who 
approaches it 
from the railroad 
station, is by a 
country road that 
winds up a long 
hill, between lux- 
uriant growths of 
red cedars, pines, ash and other 
trees which line the road on either 
side. The beauty of that winding 
road I cannot describe. You feel 
that you are in the veritable country. 
The hard, smooth road-bed bears you 
higher and higher into air that grows 
purer and more exhilarating at every 
step; you get glimpses of the blue ex- 
panses, and bits of the horizon; you 
see again your loved trees; you hear 
the noisy brook down below,—and a 
brook’s babbling is almost the best 
music in the world,—and catch bright 
flashes from it; and then you come in 
sight of the two ponds, one after 
the other. You leave the road and 
wander down to the brook to see the 
waterfall. 

Should the rambler, just before 
entering on the winding road, choose 
to turn to the left and enter a pasture 
south of the fork of the roads, he will 
find himself almost under the shadow 
of one of the largest elms in New Eng- 
land. The trunk of the tree is almost a 
straight column, not spreading out at 
the roots, as in the case of most old 
trees, and it hardly diminishes in size 
for fifteen feet from the ground. I 
measured it in 1853, when at five feet 
from the ground it had a girth of nearly 
seventeen feet. Its larger branches 











seemed,—I could not measure them, 
—over two feet thick, and they extend 
all round for a distance of over fifty 
feet. The top in 1853 was apparently 
uninjured, but it has been rapidly de- 
caying for the last ten years. The 
peculiar closeness with which the im- 
mense roots are imbedded in the 
ground all around the trunk is well 
worth noting. 

So stands some minster, built in th’ olden 


ime, 
Its spires all fallen, rent its crumbling tower, 





Yet transept, nave and choir, with windows 
stained 

And filled with wondrous shapes, tempt us to 
pause 

And wander ‘neath its arches dim, to muse 

On present glory, past magnificence. 


Before the Pilgrims landed on their rock, 

With thousands like it from its parent stem, 

A seed was wafted here. When spring-time 
came, 

Favored by sun and soil, its growth out- 
stripped 

Its mates that started with it on life’s race. 
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The shade of older trees, or drought, the 
winds, 

Or sudden freshet, brought their end to some. 

Later, the settler’s axe, clearing the fields, 

His Indian corn to plant, or sow his wheat, 

Laid others low; and thus its brothers fell, 

Till one alone was Jeft — a century old. 

The lightning shivered that; yet ebbed away 

Its life full slowly: this kept growing on 

As sound and strong as in its early youth. 

Its mighty pile was long in building up, 

And long and stubborn ’twill resist decay. 

Here the fond artist takes his favorite seat 

To sketch the tree with pencil or with brush. 

Wayfarers, hot and weary, turn aside 

To rest beneath its shade; a 
solemn awe 

Steals o’er them, and they journey 
slower on. 


Waverley elm, type of eternity, 

How short our feeble lives com- 
pared with thine! 

Not beauty, size and strength 
charm me alone; 

Endurance’ more, 
through the years, 

And the hard struggles thou hast 
conquered in, 

Give to my heart hope to be victor 
yet. 


persistence 


A few steps farther will 
bring our rambler to the 
brook again. On crossing 
that he will enter the field 
occupied by the famous 
Waverley Oaks. These 
oaks, of the species called 
white oaks, are twenty-four 
in number. They stand 
scattered at irregular inter- 
vals over the field, a part of 
them on a flat piece of land 
a little higher than the 
brook, but some of the larg- 
est on a long hill of a pecu- 
liar shape, evidently a kame of an 
ancient glacier. The largest of these 
now left standing measured in 1853, a 
few feet from the ground, about seven- 
teen feet in circumference; a girth of 
twenty feet could easily be got by low- 
ering the string and taking in the pro- 
jections of several huge roots. One of 
its branches is over fifty feet long. 
This tree stands on the northern slope 
of the kame, half way up its side. The 
oak which had the most regular shape, 
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its arms extending out horizontally to 
a distance of fifty feet all around, had a 
rounded top after the form of an old- 
fashioned bee-hive. A violent gale in 
1863 felled this tree, which was hollow- 
hearted, laying it prostrate on the 
ground. 

Articles have been written descrip- 
tive of these oaks; painters have delin- 
eated them on their canvases; and 
many visitors flock yearly to see them. 
Of late years notice has been repeat- 
edly drawn to them in the charming 
pages of “The Land of the Lingering 
Snow,” by that talented author, Mr. 
Frank Bolles, whose untimely death 
has been so widely mourned. 

The “Beaver Brook Reservation,” 
lately taken by the Park Commission- 
ers on behalf of the state, occupies the 
Waverley Valley far enough up to en- 
close the two ponds, and, on the lower 
side of North Street, takes in the pas- 
ture in which stand the Waverley 
Oaks, and extends thence down to the 
Fitchburg Railroad. Fortunately few 
changes, it is understood, are to be 
made in this reservation; the com- 


missioners, it would seem, aim chiefly 
to erase the scars on the grounds 
caused by man’s occupation, and to 
preserve the oaks, whose vitality al- 
ready begins to show signs of declin- 
ing, while they leave the natural 
beauties of the place untouched. 

The Waverley Valley is the home of 
many animals. Here may yet be 
found the fox, the woodchuck, rabbit, 
mink, muskrat, skunk, red, striped, 
gray and flying squirrels, the field 
mouse, the jumping mouse and the 
weasel. It would be useless for me to 
attempt to enumerate the kinds of birds 
found there; but I will say that of 
game birds there are still found a few 
partridges, quail, woodcock, snipe and 
pigeons; of rapacious birds, the hen- 
hawk, sparrow-hawk and gray owl; of 
bright colored birds, the red-bird, 
scarlet tanager, gross-beak, blue-bird, 
blue jay, yellow-bird and oriole; of 
singing birds, the song sparrow, bobo- 
link and thrush. There are also hum- 
ming birds, vireos, sand-pipers and 
cuckoos; peabody birds, too, for a 
few weeks. The streams, probably, 
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once abounded in trout; now horned- 
pouts, shiners and pickerel are nearly 
all that are left. There are several 
kinds of frogs, of tortoises and of 
snakes. Black snakes are by no 
means yet extinct; specimens five or 
six feet long have not been uncommon, 
and they are at times very fearless and 
glide with astonishing swiftness across 
the branches of the trees. 
Of trees, oaks, white, red 
and black, abound; several 
kinds of walnuts and wil- 
lows; so also red maples, 
white and red ash, and white 
and scrub pines. I know of 
one red cedar twenty inches 
in diameter, and one tupelo 
of great size. Across Rock 
Meadow runs a row of pol- 
lard willows on either side 
of the road and extending 
nearly a mile; they form a 
beautiful avenue for driving 
in the summer. Scattered 
pines are found throughout 
the valley, and within a few 
years a large grove of very 
tall pines was cut down on 
Mackerel Hill. The white 
oaks and white pines that 
once grew on these slopes 
used to be sawed into lum- 
ber at the saw-mill by the 
lower pond. 





Behold this pine, of those dark 
woods the last, 
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That down this valley 
stretched in numbers 


vast; 
Erect and tall their tops 
the blue sky cleft, 
Their stately trunks of 
branches green bereft. 
No more you catch their 
soughing, as the breeze 
Sweeps through the 
trees ; 
No longer now the pines, 
Standing in serried lines, 
As the setting sun de- 


clines, 

Invite you forth to walk 
adown their alleys 
green 


Where rabbits gray and 
timid partridges are 
seen. 


Long years these slopes they covered thick 
with shade, 

Above the squirrel ; here the wild deer played ; 

But then the white man came and by the 
stream 7 

His saw-mill built, where waterfalls bright 
gleam. 

No more the red man chases here the deer 

With bow and spear. 
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Gone is the forest tall, 
And shrunk the waterfall ; 
The timid wild doe’s call 
No more is heard when o’er this vale the full 
moon shines ; 
No stately stags sweep by, under the sighing 
pines. 


If the birds of the Waverley Valley 
cannot be easily enumerated, what 
shall we say of the flowers? Begin- 
ning with the andromeda and rhodora 
in May, there is a long succession of 
them, to the last blue gentian and the 
asters in November. Let me mention 
cowslips, anemones, arethusas, honey- 
suckles, lupines, Solomon’s seal, kal- 
mia and clethra. I should not want to 
tell where the mountain laurel grows, 
or did grow thirty years ago, as it can 
be preserved only,—its growth here 





being very scanty,—by being known 


to but few. The blue gentians, though 
they grew in great profusion a few 
years ago, are now threatened with 
total destruction from the ruthless pil- 
laging of visitors from the city. 
Though the supply of spring flowers 
seems to be ample, the right kinds do 
not grow in sufficient profusion to 
make successful bee-culture possible. 
The summers are often too dry, and 
the fall flowers furnish but little that 
the bees want. They seek eagerly for 
the basswood, or wild linden, and it is 
very pleasant to sit down under these 
trees when in full bloom and listen to 
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the continued buzzing of the bees. 
White clover, too, furnishes abundant 
honey. 

Thus is this beautiful valley, scarcely 
half a dozen miles away from the great 
city, a very paradise for the naturalist 
and for every lover of nature who has 
his eyes open. 

But Waverley Valley has not been 
solely for animals, trees, birds and 
flowers, but also for men and women. 
How many persons there are now liv- 
ing in the valley, I know not; but we 
may be sure that human nature has 
here shown itself in many of its usual 
ways,—in ignorance, folly, greed, pas- 
sion and crime; in self-denial, too, 
unselfishness and love. With social 
institutions the people here have been 
connected. As there is no centre of 
population in the 
valley, no church 


has been estab- 
lished within their 
limits, though 
they have gen- 
erally been reck- 
oned as good 
church’ goers. 


The school house 
for their accom- 
modation was sit- 
uated just out of 
their limits. One 
bright woman 
who kept _ that 
school seventy- 
five years ago was 
of adispositionthat endeared hertoall. 
She had a cheerful religious nature and 
a taste for good literature and appre- 
ciation of it hardly to be expected of 
one whose opportunities for learning 
had not been ample. By elevating her 
home, connecting herself with the 
church and keeping school, she acted 
well her part in upholding the institu- 
tions of society. 

Great events in the outer world sent 
their vibrations into this valley. Parts 
of Lexington lie within its limits, and 
Concord, as well as Bunker Hill, is not 
far off; to the great deeds done there 
its sturdy farmers contributed their 
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share. The Civil 
War also called for 
its quota of re- 
cruits, and it got 
them. The dis- 
covery of gold in 
California in 1849 
drew off some ad- 
venturous spirits. 
A well-knit frame, com- 
pact and strong, 
The fairest ‘mong the 
sons of men; 
Just six feet two his 
stature rearing, 
His cheeks with white 
and ruddy veering, 
Heaven’s blue within 
his eye appearing ,— 
No kinder heart I’ve 
seen for long, 
Nor soon shall see, than Brother Ben. 


We worked, we played, slept, side by side, 

Grew up, nor thought of parting then. 
I went to school, was mad for learning ; 
To books my thoughts and fancies turning ; 
But he, such life ignoble spurning, 

To far Nevada’s mountains hied, — 

We've met not since, dear Brother Ben. 


Long years then passed, nor oft we heard 

From him who rarely touched a pen. 
Sometimes across the mountains walking, 
Or through the wondrous canyons stalking, 
Some homeward wanderer with thee talk- 

ing, 
Scarce reach this vale, would haste with word 
Or news from thee, dear Brother Ben. 


No more we hear; our letters sent 

Are all returned ; but always when 
I hear a miner tell a story 
Of mining life, or of some hoary, 
Snow-capped peak describe the glory, 

I press to hear, if e’er he went 

Where thou hadst been, dear Brother Ben. 


I hope within some corner fair 
Of California’s wildest glen, — 
A giant pine tree o’er thee sighing, 
The clouds above its tall top flying, 
Or screaming kite, the winds outvying, — 
Thou sleepest on some hillside rare, 
If so’t must be, dear Brother Ben. 


Well suited is the vale for the pro- 
duction of worthy souls, if any can 
with the proper spirit accept its train- 
ing. To meet with ordinary success in 
it, it must be confessed that one must 
have great energy, a strong will, and 
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very simple habits; such conditions 
are imposed on all its dwellers by the 
scantiness of its soil and its secluded 
position. 

3ut Waverley Valley produces in 
boundless and ever changing profu- 
sion one great staple—beauty. The 
whole basin and the vault above it are 
filled with beauty. 


Syringas here in June unclose 

Their blossoms sweet; the fragrant rose, 
Both white and red, its beauty shows. 

See through the grass a maiden tripping, 
Where down the run the brook is slipping, 
In which the boys their feet are dipping. 


Adown the air on fluttering wings, 

So full of joy his heart o’erbrims, 

And all his soul in music swims, 

The bobolink slow-sliding sings. 
Would he in joy surpass the flowers, 
That in these happy spring-time hours 
The sun through all the valley showers? 


Than bright green grass in waving sea, 
Far-stretching here o’er hill and lea, 
What fairer thing can ever be? 

Its tips a purple bloom just flushes, 
Across a cloud’s faint shadow rushes, 
While purest joy from all things gushes. 


Oh, beauty poured for all so free, 

O’er sky and land, o’er rock and tree, 
God’s grandest gift, it seems to me, 
Within this vale of Waverley ! 

How can you so neglected be 

Or praiséd oft so charily ! 

As thus in rock and tree you’re hiding 
*Mong spirits blest you’re sure abiding, 
Or in God’s sacred heart residing. 








RETURNING Joys\. 


Last NIGHT THERE REPOSED ON THE DUSKY wiND, 


E wrapt IN THE RIVER-MIST, 
A\ STRANGER , AND LIPS OF THIS MORNIPNG’S SUN 
“THE CHEEKS OF A BEAUTY KISSD 


THE NOISY STREAM AS IT TUMBLES JALONG 


“THROUGH ECHOING HILLS TODAY 





Is BEARING THE Love of THE Jwiiiow’s sone, y 


To WAKEN THE BLOOMS oF MAY. 


KH EROIERT RANDALL. 





















THE SANDEMANIANS. 


By George Watson Hallock. 





OBERT SAN- 
DEMAN, a 
dissenting 
Congrega- 
tionalist 
preacher, and 
founder of the 
religious sect 
known as the 
Sandemani- 
ans, came to America from Perth, 


Scotland, in 1764. He was past 
the middle age, but full of zeal; 


and he at once began to gather 
about him the nucleus of what at one 
time promised to become one of the 
prominent religious denominations of 
the country. He was ambitious, but 
not ostentatious or obtrusive. Com- 
bined with much learning, superior 
ability and a thorough knowledge of 
his special subjects, he possessed 
marked determination and fixedness 
of purpose. It was not long before he 
had a band of enthusiastic followers 
who gave liberally of both time and 
money to spread the truth as preached 
by their revered leader. 

Sandeman had left Scotland because 
he believed the New World offered a 
better field for the promulgation of his 
doctrine than the Old World. It has 
been said that persecution drove him 
from his native land; but neither his- 
tory nor careful research in his volu- 
minous correspondence reveals any 
evidence of this. Those most familiar 
with his life are confident that he came 
because he chose to do God’s work in 
the most promising field. 

The people who came to worship in 
his simple yet peculiar manner came to 
be known as Sandemanians, although 
Robert Sandeman was by no means 
the author of the creed. He was a 
disciple of John Glas, of Dundee, 
Scotland, whose daughter Kate be- 
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came his wife. In Scotland the 
churches of the faith preached by John 
Glas were called Churches of Christ. 
The creed extended into England, 
where the adherents showed such 
activity in spreading it that the Chris- 
tians of all creeds were struck with 
consternation. It was the desire of the 
elders and members of the Church of 
Christ to be known to the world as 
Disciples; but in this they failed. So 





JOHN GLAS. 


much of John Glas’s individuality had 
been imparted to the new religion, and 
so great was his personal influence, 
that it was only a comparatively short 
time before his followers were called 
Glasites. That appellation, bestowed 
originally in contempt and derision, 
has clung to them almost a century and 
a half, and will cling to them in Eng- 
land and Scotland so long as one of 
them remains. 
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Robert Sandeman was one 
of John Glas’s most faithful 
and efficient workers prior to 
1764. Dissensions arose so 
frequently in the various 
churches, and so much bitter- 
ness was engendered among 
the leaders, that Robert 
Sandeman became heartsick. 
He despaired of accomplish- 
ing in Great Britain the good 
he hoped to accomplish, and 
in response to the urgent 
entreaties of a number of 
gentlemen in Boston, Dan- 
bury, Conn., and Portsmouth, 
N. H., who had read John Glas’s 
and his own numerous books on 
the new religion, he embarked for 
America. 

It is sincerely to be regretted that so 
little is known of his movements in this 
country. The Sandemanians believed 
that no action of any kind should be 
subject to human influences or con- 
siderations; hence they left few if any 
records. Such mention as is made of 
Robert Sandeman and his creed by 
historians and biographers is conceded 
to be often misleading and sometimes 
erroneous. It is known, however, 
that he arrived in Boston in the sum- 
mer of 1764. He spent several 
months in planning for his future life- 
work and in corresponding with the 
gentlemen at whose solicitation he had 
come. In the fall of that year he pro- 
ceeded to Danbury, with the intention 
of forming a church there. He was 
warmly welcomed by Joseph Moss 
White, Ebenezer White, Ebenezer 
Russell White, and several others who 
had become interested. But he 
thought the time was not ripe and re- 
turned to Boston. He organized a 
church in Boston, but not until he had 
established churches at Portsmouth 
and Danbury. James Cargill, of 
Perth, Scotland, an elder, had accom- 
panied Mr. Sandeman to assist him in 
his work. It was one of the tenets of 
their faith that there should be no 
clergymen, but that each church 
should be presided over by two elders. 





THE OLD SANDEMANIAN CHURCH, THE ONLY 
ONE IN AMERICA, 


Elders Sandeman and Cargill went to 
Portsmouth, N. H., where, on May 4, 
1765, a church was formed with six- 
teen male and nine female members. 
This was the first Church of Christ, or 
Sandemanian church, organized in 
America. Soon afterwards the two 
elders returned to Danbury, where 
they found the seed planted by them 
on their first visit had borne good 
fruit, and a church was soon organ- 
ized. The Danbury church flourished 
from the beginning, and within a few 
years had acquired a membership of 
about one hundred persons. 

The elders once more returned to 
Boston, this time not to leave the city 
until a church had been planted. Ina 
letter written to Sandeman and signed 
jointly by the Messrs. White, of Dan- 
bury, already mentioned, these speak 
of “the pastors of the churches in 
Newton, Stratford, New Fairfield, 
Newberry and Philippi, Messrs. Jud- 
son, Beeba, Whetmore, Taylor, 
Brooks and Gregory, all living near 
us,” as having been “aroused to the 
imperfection and obscurity of their 
former notions.” The Newton re- 
ferred to is Newtown, several miles 
from Danbury. “Newberry” is 


thought to be Southbury, but it is not 
clear where “Philippi” was located, as 
no such name is known in Connecticut. 
So far as can be learned at this late 
day, none of the clergymen mentioned 
by the Messrs. White established San- 
demanian churches, although several 
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of them abandoned their charges and 
accepted the new faith. 

In 1772 the Danbury church re- 
moved to New Haven, where it 
flourished about four years. The 
house of worship was located on 
Gregson Street, and stood until the 
middle of this century. 

When the War of the Revolution 
broke out, the Sandemanians, most of 
whom were royalists, became objects 
of suspicion. They were harassed 
upon every pos- 
sible occasion, 
and the slight- 
est pretext was 
sufficient to 
cause them to 
be brought into 
the courts. 
Many of them 
were impris- 
oned. They 
could not with- 
stand these at- 
tacks, and meet- 
ings in all their 
churches were 
suspended and 
in some of the 
smaller ones 
were never re- 
vived. A num- 
ber of attempts 
were made to 
revive the Bos- 
ton church after 
the Revolution, 
but they were unsuccessful in giv- 
ing their meetings a permanency. 
The New Haven church did not 
prosper after the Revolution, nor 
did any one of the smaller churches 
which had sprung up around Boston 
and in Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire. The Portsmouth church thrived 
until after the advent of the present 
century, when it began to fall away, 
and by 1820 the last vestige of it had 
disappeared. 

The church at Danbury alone has 
survived until now; and that will soon 
be gone. An infinitely small remnant 
is all that is left of the several thousand 
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Sandemanians who at one time spread 
alarm among all creeds and sects; 
because the simplicity of their faith 
appealed to all classes and their num- 
bers increased rapidly in spite of bitter 
opposition by ministers and laymen. 
So far as can be learned there are now 
but ten Sandemanians in America. 
Four are in Danbury and hold services 
regularly every pleasant Sunday, not- 
withstanding all are well advanced in 
years. The six others are scattered 
over the coun- 
try. It was not 
until very recent 
years that they 
gave up assem- 
bling at Dan- 
bury at least 
once each year 
to attend a 
communion ser- 
vice and _ love 
feast. A few 
years ago the 
old church, the 
last of the de- 
nomination in 
America, was 
given up. In 
1890 the prop- 
erty was sold 
and a fine resi- 
dence built 
upon the site. 
The church 
building _ be- 
came a_ stable, 
and is now used as such. The Feast 
House adjoining the church is the 
residence of one of the four Sande- 
manians who are left; and it is there 
that the meetings are held. The same 
form of service is observed as in the 
last century, even to the making a feast 
and extending a welcome to strangers. 

When the church in Danbury was 
sold, it became necessary to secure the 
signatures of two thirds of the Sande- 
manians in America to the deed, a pro- 
ceeding which took many months to 
accomplish. The proceeds of the sale 
were divided among the members of 
the church, in equal shares. 
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SANDEMANIAN FEAST HOUSE. 


Barber’s Historical Collections, 
published in 1836, gives this account 
of the form of service observed by 
Sandemanians :— 


‘They meet on the Sabbath, and the 
Thursday afternoon of each week, to exhort, 
and to explain the sacred word. Their 
church is provided with a large circular table, 
which occupies nearly half of the area of the 
building, at which several of the members 
seat themselves, each one provided with a 
copy of the Scriptures, and as they individ- 
ually feel disposed, they read and comment 
thereon, the femalesexcepted. They appear 
to worship by themselves, the congregation 
not partaking therein, being but indifferent 
spectators of the proceedings. ” 


That account was, in the main, cor- 
rect, as applied to the churches in 
Danbury, Boston, Portsmouth and 
New Haven. The service was varied 
in some of the smaller churches, and 
even in the four large churches men- 
tioned it underwent radical changes 
from time to time. 

It was the custom, after each 
service, for the members to assemble 
at the house of one of their number 
where a feast was spread. The Dan- 
bury church departed from the custom 
and erected, a short distance from the 
church, a Feast House. There the 
members gathered every Sunday after- 
noon. The senior or ministering 
elder sat at the head of the table. Be- 
fore the meal was begun, he turned to 
the brother or sister at his right and 
imparted the holy kiss or kiss of fellow- 


ship. The recipient did 
the same to his or her 
neighbor on the right, and 
so on, until the kiss had 
gone entirely around the 
table and returned to the 
ministering elder. It was 
this strange custom which 
caused the Sandemanians 
to be widely known as the 
Kissites. 

It is singular that every 
church of the denomina- 
tion, in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales and Amer- 
ica, at one time or another 
was threatened with disso- 
lution because of dissensions among 
the members. Many of them were 
dismembered, the disaffected ones 
forming new churches and_ wor- 
shipping according to their own 
views rather than following the tenets 
of the parent church. The Sande- 
manians themselves were dissenters 
from John Glas. The most serious 
division the church suffered in 
America was when a party headed by 
Elder Levi Osborn left the Danbury 
church and founded a new sect known 
as the Osbornites. The Osbornites 
were short-lived, however, as they 
gained nothing by proselyting, and 
their original membership was steadily 
decreased by death. 

There was more than a suggestion 
of socialism in the creed of the Sande- 
manians. They held “that the bare 
work which the Lord Jesus finished on 
the cross was sufficient, without a deed 
or thought on the part of man, to 
justify the chief of sinners before God.” 
They professed to love one another for 
that truth’s sake, and to separate them- 
selves from the course of this present 
evil world, in obedience to all the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and were con- 
sequently despised and hated by all the 
world. They were, in the earlier days 
of the church, a poor and afflicted 
people. They believed in holding 
everything in common. It was un- 
lawful for Christians to lay up treas- 
ures on earth, or to increase in the 
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wealth of this world; but they were 
bound to sell what they had and give 
the proceeds to the poor. 

It was not in the nature of things 
for such sentiments to obtain perma- 
nently. So captivating were the 
charms of worldly things, that the 
hope of eternal life gradually lost its 
dominance and some of the members 
grew lukewarm and finally began to 
accumulate wealth. In 1788 the dis- 
senters boldly asserted that the word 
of God justified Christians in growing 
rich in this world, or, in other words, 
that they were not required by the 
Lord to give all their surplus money 
and goods in alms. The dissenters 
comprised the majority of the Dan- 
bury Sandemanians, and the church 
they founded prospered, while the 
original church fell backward. It had 
a precarious existence for a few years 
and then dropped out of sight, most of 
its membership being absorbed by the 
new church. The new doctrine of 
covetousness prevailed to such an 
extent that it was finally adopted, 
although in a much modified form, by 
the Boston church. All the remain- 
ing churches in America took it up 
eventually, and the idol set up by 
Robert Sandeman was _ shattered. 
A writer in “The Religious Monitor,” 
1799, says:— 

‘¢ The society in Danbury from the time of 
the awful revolution continued to grow worse 
and more conformed to this world, and ac- 
cumulated the wealth of it, so that at length 
there was not a poor man among them, and 
the elders (so called) were now considered as 
clergymen, and with them exempted from 
taxation. They were so assimulated to other 
anti-Christian societies, that it was often 
observed and conversed upon by their fellow- 
townsmen, that they differed from the relig- 
ion of the country only in name and were 
altogether another sort of Christians from 
what they were formerly, and that there was 
no more agreement or charity, than among 
other religious people —as it was notorious 
that they were living in malice and envy, 
hateful and hating one another.” 


In the year 1793 the churches in 
3oston and Portsmouth were called to 
repentance. They came _ together, 
made a new profession of faith, and 


entreated the Danbury church to 
repent also. The appeal was fruitless. 
A long and spirited contest arose, 
which resulted in Boston and Ports- 
mouth being cast out. A statement 
was sent out to the churches in 
Great Britain, and those churches 
justified the course taken by the Dan- 
burians and the smaller bodies in 
rejecting Boston and Portsmouth. It 
is claimed that Danbury obtained the 
sanction of the parent church in Great 
Britain in casting out Boston and 
Portsmouth, by a “wicked and deceit- 
ful statement of all these awful scenes” 
that were enacted in the various 
churches in America, referring to the 
disputes and withdrawal of disaffected 
members. However that may have 
been, the Danbury Sandemanians 
were not only successful in discarding 
the Boston and Portsmouth churches: 
they also kept them out. 

The two rejected churches con- 
tinued to worship regularly as Sande- 
manians, although they were not rec- 
ognized by that denomination either 
in America or abroad.* _ 

It is strange, yet true, that these two 
rejected churches were the only ones in 
this country which at that time fol- 
lowed strictly the teachings of John 
Glas and Robert Sandeman. It is 


* As this article is intended to treat of the Sandemanian 
church in America, I have made no more allusions to the 
Glasites and Sandemanians in Europe than was absolutely 
necessary. It may, however, be of interest to some to know 
that in the latter part of the eighteenth century and the 
early part of the nineteenth, there were yearly a hundred 
Glasite and Sandemanian congregations scattered through- 
out England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales and France. Most 
of these congregations had houses of worship of one kind or 
another, but not more than a dozen or so had churches. It 
was the’ custom to organize a church society as soon as six 
or more believers could be gathered together regularly 
under one roof. Meetings were held in warehouses, 
stores, factories, dwelling houses and other convenient 
places. When a congregation numbered twenty or more 
believers it was thought to be getting too large to be wieldy, 
so additional elders were elected and a new congregation 
was formed. Converts were comparatively few, and each 
new member was received with manifestations of great joy, 
and his or her name was sent out among the leaders of the 
faith wherever located. The ceremony of washing one 
another's feet was generally practised among the Sandema- 
nians of Europe, but seems not to have been popular in 
America. It was practised in Boston, Portsmouth and 
New Haven only to a limited extent, and even in Danbury 
it did not always form a part of the service on each Sunday. 
For a number of years it was a part of the weekly service, 
then it was done on the first Sunday of each month, and 
finally the custom was dropped altogether. There still 
remain several Glasite or Sandemanian churches in Scot- 
land and England; but their members are few. As they 
are not adding to their numbers, it is a question of but a 
few years when they will, like their sister churches in 
America, pass out of existence. 
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stranger still that they were scorned, 
scoffed at and treated with the utmost 
contempt by the great body of the 
church; which seems to prove that the 
charges of misrepresentation and 
deceit were pretty well founded. The 
Boston and Portsmouth churches did 
not long survive the unjust and severe 
treatment they had received. 

In the fall of 1797 the controversy 
was renewed. The Danbury church 
made an open confession that it had 
“gone wholly into covetousness for 
ten years; that those persons who had 
held fast the faithful word had been 
injuriously treated, and that the guilt 
ovght to be confessed.” The Dan- 
bury church, which had nearly been 
dismembered, was reunited, and peace 
reigned. 3ut it was too late to 
save any others of the churches in 
America. They had become so dis- 
rupted and unsettled, the members 
were so continually quarrelling among 
themselves, that the confidence of the 
public in the new faith was destroyed. 
It was of no use to expect conversions 
to a creed, the followers of which 
could not agree. Proselyting under 
the circumstances was fruitless if not 
impossible. 

So it was that the opening of the 
nineteenth century found but one San- 
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demanian church in America which 
had a considerable membership and 
was recognized by the parent church 
abroad. The Danbury — church 
flourished for many years, from time to 
time varying its forms of worship in 
accordance with the views of a 
majority of its members, but following 
with much fidelity the chief doctrines 
of Robert Sandeman. 

In a little cemetery almost in the 
centre of Danbury is an old tombstone 
bearing this inscription :— 


‘“*Here lies, until the resurrection, the 
body of Robert Sandeman, a native of Perth, 
North Britain, who in the face of continual 
opposition from all sorts of men boldly con- 
tended for the ancient Faith, that the bare 
word of Jesus Christ, without a deed or 
thought on the part of man, is sufficient to 
present the chief of sinners spotless before 
God. To declare this blessed Truth, as 
testified in the Holy Scriptures, he left his 
country, he left his friends, and after much 
patient suffering, finished his labors at Dan- 
bury, April 2, 1771, #. 53 years. 


‘* Deign’d Christ to come so nigh to us, 
As not to count it shame 

To call us Bretheren, should we blush 
At aught that bears his name? 


‘* Nay, let us boast in his reproach, 
And glory in his Cross ; 

When he appears one smile from him 
Would far o’erpay our loss. ” 


TOO LATE. 


By Kate Whiting Patch. 


HE grass grew tall and swayed in the wind, 
+. But we wandered by with heedless feet. 
The mower slowly passed that way, 
And, when we came at close of day, 
The air was filled with a fragrance sweet. 


A man lived yonder over the hill. 
Careless we passed him in the strife. 


But Death, the Mower, came that way, 
And we knew, too late, alas! one day, 
Of the sweetness hid in that quiet life. 
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By Frank Roe Batchelder. 


N her part, it came about 
through her being un- 
willing to stain her dainty 
fingers. For him, the 
beginning was long be- 
fore that, when he had 
“posed” her for some pic- 
tures which had.been the 
envy of all the other girls 
in town. 

Helen was spoiled; no 





doubt about that. She 
had been reminded that she was 
beautiful oftener than was  abso- 


lutely necessary, and she had a papa 
who supplied her with money to 
gratify her every wish. Yet she really 
meant to be useful in the world. She 
had run through quite a list of fads. 
She had been Mme. Chevreul’s best 
French pupil, and could speak and 
write “like a Parisian.” Not for the 
money, but because none of the other 
girls could do it, she had taken pupils 
in French for a season, and had given 
the proceeds to the School for the Deaf 
and Dumb, heroically sacrificing a 
pearl necklace she had set her heart on 
buying with the money. It is true, 
papa subsequently bought her the 
necklace. She had done china paint- 
ing,and that well enough to take prizes 
at the exhibition. But even china 
painting wears on one’s nerves. She 
came to think the oils poisoned her. 
Exeunt brush and palette. 

Now it was photography. With the 
finest of cameras and lenses and a de- 
termination to excel, she was making 
béautiful pictures. She had been 
developing her own plates; but, alas! 
society has its claims, and _ posi- 
tively she could not allow the 
developer to stain her rosy finger- 
nails. Hence she decided that some 
one else must be allowed to develop 
her plates. No amateur in town 
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could do it half so well as herself, 
and she had a fine scorn for the people 
who “do the rest” in job lots. So she 
went into Devray’s studio and insisted 
on seeing Mr. Devray himself; and in 
the end it was arranged that thereafter 
he should develop all her plates. 

Devray was not over thirty. He 
had located in the place two years 
before, and from the day he opened his 
studio he had made the finest portraits 
the city had ever seen. Born and 
reared in Paris, he was a true artist 
and his heart was in his work. No 
painter ever put more soul into his 
colors on the canvas than Devray put 
into the manipulation of his dry 
plates. 

Helen was not unknown to him, for 
she had been one of his first patrons 
when his studio was opened. But he 
had experienced no tender passion at 
his first meeting with the beautiful 
Miss Storms. He had looked at her 
from the artist’s standpoint only. 
Her fine features, every line chiselled 
to make her a goddess, her wavy hair, 
of that soft brown which photographs 
in its true color value, her beautiful 
complexion, which would make the 
suggestion of retouching scandalous, 
her grace and beauty of figure in any 
pose, all these made her a model from 
whom Devray could not fail to get 
inspiration. 

He was hardly conscious of her 
personal charms as a woman, at this 
time. But it is quite true to say that 
he fell in love with her negative. 
Alone in his darkroom, as those glori- 
ous images flashed up on the plate, 
soft and thin, perfect in every photo- 
graphic quality, he muttered to him- 
self: “Glorious! What a plate! She 
is an angel!” Even before he had 
made a proof, he was madly in love 
with that peerless image in gray and 
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white which made the bit of glass and 
gelatine a treasure. 


It never had occurred to Devray 


that he might fall in love with any of 
his customers. It did not now occur 
to him that he must not do so. It 
came upon him in a moment. But he 
had the good sense to keep it to him- 
self. His passion was not fed by con- 
tact; for after the day of the picture- 
making he had seen her but once or 
twice, and then in her father’s carriage. 
In his studio, however, he could wor- 
ship his favorite negative unmolested 
and unchid. So it went on, the artist 
worshipping his goddess in her coun- 
terfeit, and she wholly unconscious of 
her conquest. Had she been con- 
scious—well, Helen was used to that; 
it would not even have annoyed 
her. 

But she came to Devray’s place, now 
that she was seeking some one to 
develop her plates, because she appre- 
ciated and admired his work. She 
knew that the art in photography is as 
much in the darkroom as it is under 
the skylight, and with her uncon- 
sciously imperious way of wanting 
only the best, she decided offhand that 
Devray should develop for her. That 
he might decline the honor did not 
enter her head. 

Devray’s heart had given a jump 
when the attendant came into the 
operating-room with the message that 
Miss Storms wished to see him about 
developing some plates. He lost 
something of his Parisian poise as he 
listened to her request. 

“Really, I don’t know,” he began 
apologetically ; “we have made it a rule 
not to undertake”—— Helen’s eyebrows 
indicated a mild sort of surprise. He 
coughed ashe sawit. “But, of course, 
to oblige you, I can develop them. 
Only I must ask that you will not 
advertise the fact; for you know there 
is nO money in it—and we are so very 
full of work.” 

Helen laughed, and agreed to the 
condition. She was in good humor, 


as she always was when she carried her 
point. She even said to herself that 
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this Frenchman seemed a very agree- 
able person. 

Devray developed her plates. They 
were good ones, too; and that did not 
lessen his admiration for the fair 
photographer. We always have 
respect for the people who can do well, 
as dilettanti, the things in which we are 
ourselves expert as a matter of bread 
and butter—even if we are jealous of 
them at the same time. 

When Helen came in to get her 
negatives, Devray politely compli- 
mented her skill. She held the nega- 
tives up to the light, one by one, and 
examined them critically. On her 
part, she was delighted with the photo- 
grapher’s work. They were crisp and 
soft, even, quick printers, excellent in 
every way. She was quite radiant as 
she thanked him and paid the sum he 
named, congratulating herself on hav- 
ing secured his services. 

Helen came three or four times with 
her plates, and each time some trifling 
explanation to be made necessitated 
having speech with Devray himself. 
Likewise, when she called for the 
negatives, he had something to say of 
them in polite criticism of the exposure 
or in suggestion as to the method of 
obtaining the best results from them 
in the printing. One day he ventured 
to show her an especially fine negative 
he had just produced. Of course she 
was interested. The next time she 
called she asked him frankly if he had 
anything more of the sort. Her aris- 
tocracy wore off as she realized that 
this man was quite as well-bred, as 
cultivated, as herself, and a genuine 
artist into the bargain. She may have 
been dimly conscious, too, that he had 
a fine face and a generally prepossess- 
ing appearance. 

From negatives shown her in the 
reception-room, it went to explana- 
tions of his ideas of posing and light- 
ing, in the operating-room. She 
laughingly acquiesced when he asked 
her to sit while he illustrated with a 
plate of herself some point he had ex- 
plained to her. 

“Do you see,” he was saying earn- 
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estly, “how this screen affects the 
upper lighting? Now, mademoiselle, 
permettez-moi—” Then he began to 
apologize. The French had slipped 
out unawares, in his enthusiasm, for 
his English was perfect. 

She smiled encouragingly. “Mon- 
sieur,” she said—and_ bewitchingly 
her rosy lips shaped the word—“I 
forgive you, provided you speak only 
in French to me hereafter!” 

He blushed furiously. Helen was 
laughing at him. 





“Mademoiselle,” he stammered, 
“youz—vouz—you_ speak . French, 
then?” 


“A little,” she said. And she recited 
a stanza of a little love poem of 
Béranger—the first thing that popped 
into her head. 

What a picture she was, there in the 
studio, with the screen still over her, 
and her eyes sparkling with fun as she 
watched the astounded Frenchman! 
Her hauteur had long since packed up 
and departed for good. She was 
enjoying herself hugely. This clever 
fellow was so different from the young 
dandies who wore out the satin of 
papa’s drawing-room furniture. 

Devray was profoundly affected. 
This young woman, whom he had first 
admired for her possibilities as a 
“subject,” with whose negative he had 
fallen desperately in love—subse- 
quently transferring that passion to the 
original,— and whose artistic work 
with the dry plate had commanded his 
respect, was now speaking his native 
tongue as he had heard his high-born 
mother speak it. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, bowing, 
and with a sincerity almost solemn, “I 
thank you. Permit me to add that I 
have not heard such speech since the 
day I left Havre.” 

And Helen, who knew it was not 
flattery, felt repaid for having borne 
the tyranny of Mme. Chevreul. 

After the episode of the French 
tongue, the affair progressed rapidly. 
Helen found the man thoroughly lik- 
able. It came about that she used her 
camera more than ever, and then there 


was always the developing. It was 
her own suggestion that Devray 
should show her in practice his method 
of development. So, with conventions 
dismissed, and clad in a long apron 
borrowed from the young woman 
attendant in the  reception-room, 
Helen took her first lesson in Devray’s 
darkroom. 

It would be a grewsome place to any 
one but a photographer. At one end 
of the small room, over a capacious 
sink, was a little patch of dull orange 
light, where a gas-jet outside shone 
through translucent paper made to 
shield the sensitive dry plates from the 
white light which would ruin them. 
Shelves running all about the room 
were loaded with huge glass jars and 
smaller bottles—all sizes holding from 
a drachm up to two or three gallons. 
Glass graduates, trays and funnels 
were crowded in among the bottles. 
On the floor were kegs of hyposulphite 
of soda and all sorts of washing-boxes 
and drying-racks. Helen noticed 
these things with the eye of a connois- 
seur, while Devray was making up his 
solutions, explaining to her the form- 
ulz and his use of the hydrometer. 
Then the light in the room was 
extinguished, and only the patch of 
orange light shone dimly in the gloom. 

What an adventure for a young wo- 
man of society, alone in this stuffy 
darkroom with a burning enthusiast 
who was madly in love with her! But 
their conversation was purely scien- 
tific. He talked to her of pyro, and of 
sulphite, of soda and of the hydrometer 
test as superior to the scales for work 
with chemicals; though all the time he 
was longing to drop the developing 
tray and plates and all and cry out: “I 
“T love you! I love you!” a hundred 
thousand times. 

In the dim light he only caught the 
flash of her diamonds or the shine of 
the light in her eyes; but he felt her 
breath upon his hand as she bent over, 
watching the plates, and heard the 
rustle of her gown close by his side. 

Helen was radiant over her newly 
acquired knowledge and delighted 
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with her adventure. Before she left 
the studio, she had made an appoint- 
ment to develop with Devray again, 
on the following Thursday. 

At dinner, that night, Helen re- 
counted her experience. Mamma was 
horrified. “Alone! and in a dark- 
room with him! Oh, Helen!” 

“Why, yes, mamma,” said Helen, 
mischievously, “did you think we 
developed our plates by electric light? 
or that he was an ogre?—when he is 
really a very nice man, you know, and 
has been ever so obliging to me.” 

Mamma protested; but she was 
always doing that. Papa laughed at 
the colloquy. To him, Devray was 
only “that photographer chap who 
made those stunning pictures of my 
little girl!” 

When Helen had developed half a 
dozen times with Devray,—for it 
seemed there were constantly new 
things to learn,—she found herself 
liking this talented, clever fellow, who 
was as skilful in his chemistry as he 
was artistic in his posing; and her in- 
terest in the man himself, once awak- 
ened, grew stronger day by day. 

She went over to New York and 
spent several weeks with an aunt; and 
before her visit came to an end, she 
realized that she was missing Devray 
and his darkroom. “How absurd!” 
she said to herself. But she found 
herself glad to be at home again, and 
of course she had brought a lot of 
plates to be developed. 

It was time that Helen acknowl- 
edged the truth to herself. She was 
not really in love with Devray; but she 
was on the edge of the precipice. In 
all this time they had talked about 
other things than photography, and 
she had come to have as much respect 
for the man himself as for his photo- 
graphic skill. She was aware that she 
was best pleased in the hours she spent 
with him. But she would not face the 
whole truth, for she knew a surrender 
to her inclinations meant an earth- 
quake in her home and the burning of 
all her bridges behind her. She was 
brave enough to endure the lifted eye- 


brows of society for art’s sake; but 
now,—well, of a sudden she became a 
coward. 

The end came without warning. 
They were developing in the dark- 
room which was now a familiar place 
to her. Suddenly he set down the 
tray which he held and turned toward 
her. 

“Miss Storms,” he began, “forgive 
me if I choose a strange place to say 
what I would say to you; but say it I 
must, and now.” 

And so he said it, the same thing 
other men have said—no new story. 
He spoke in his native French, and 
Helen thought no speech had ever 
sounded like it. She heard him 
through. She was standing against 
the sink, scarce three feet from him, 
and while he spoke she did not move. 
She had had her hands in the fixing 
bath as he began, and while he talked 
she was twisting them furiously in the 
back folds of her dress. She was con- 
scious of a thought that mamma 
would scold when she saw the ruinous 
yellow stains. 

“I am not wealthy, like you,” he 
concluded; “but I have built up a 
phenomenal business. I have a hand- 
some income and prospects of increas- 
ing it. I am not known in society, for 
I have never tried to be; but my family 
is ancient and noble. I love you with 
all mv heart, and I ask you to be my 
wife.” 

In the moment’s silence which fol- 
lowed, and which seemed to Devray a 
lifetime, it was so very still that Helen 
heard the ticking of his watch, which 
he had hung on a nail over the faucet. 

She had heard other declarations; 
many men had said they loved her; but 
no one had ever talked to her as 
Devray had talked. She was half in- 
clined to throw down the gauntlet to 
family and friends and society; for as 
she examined her heart, now when she 
must, she knew she loved this man, — 
not passionately, perhaps, as he loved 
her, but sincerely and fondly. 

But her courage sank as she saw 
visions of an irate mamma and a dis- 
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appointed papa, and heard the sneers 
of a supercilious “society.” Poor 
meagre spirit! Then her training and 
her great self-control came to her, and 
she said, speaking in English—she 
could not bear to reply in French, 
now: “Mr. Devray, I believe you to be 
a true and honorable man, and that 
vou are in every way worthy of what 
you ask. If I may say more without 
causing you greater unhappiness, it is 
that I know no man of whom I think 
more kindly than of you.” She 
choked a little. “This day brings sor- 
row to me as well as to you. But 
what you ask can never be. Yet let 
us part friends. I respect and esteem 
you, and would do anything in my 
power to serve you and make you 
happy—anything but this.” 

She held out her little hand, still 
with the dampness of the. hypo bath 
upon it, as if to say good-by. “No,” 
she said, as he made a movement to 
go out with her, “do not come out with 
me. I will make my way out alone.” 
She said to herself it was kinder so; 
and secretly she dreaded to look upon 
his face in the light of day. 

Her hand was on the door before he 
spoke. Good blood in him! His 
hope shattered, his dream dispelled, 
he still was worthy of his sires who 
fought on feudal fields. He did not 
attempt to argue with her; he knew her 
too well for that. “Miss Storms,” he 
said gravely—he too was speaking 
English now,—“less than your friend 
I could never be. I do not think you 
one to lightly dismiss an affection 
honorable as you must know mine to 
be. However much I suffer from 
your decision, I shall never cease to 
think of you as I think now.” 

The fine dignity of the man shamed 
her. How mean and poor her 
fashionable world looked in compari- 
son! No one of the men she had 
refused had ever spoken like that. 
Very near she was to braving all the 
consequences and turning back to 
him. But her courage, would not 
rise. “My dear friend,” she said,— 
and her sight was blurring with tears, 


—“forgive me the pain I cause you.” 
Then she was gone. 


“Everybody” was there, and without 
doubt it was the most brilliant wedding 
of the season. Certainly Lady 
Weatherston looked the fairest bride 
ever seen on Nobility Hill. Beautiful 
as ever, grown more imperious, and 
with her enthusiasms quite gone now, 
it was still Helen Storms—or it had 
been Helen Storms until Lord 
Weatherston’s ring was slipped upon 
her finger. 

In the eleven months since that day 
in Devray’s darkroom, Helen had not 
been happy. Regret for her decision 
she had felt, but she had resolutely put 
it behind her, since the first few days, 
when she had been sorely tempted to 
go to him and tell him the whole truth. 

The camera she had put away the 
morning after the scene with Devray. 
When they asked why she made no 
more pictures, she said she had done 
so much in photography she had tired 
of it. She devoted herself to em- 
broidery, and tried to work out her 
unhappiness in millions of tiny stitches. 

So Devray disappeared from her life 
without comment. She had never 
seen him since that day. As a matter 
of fact, he rarely left his studio now, 
save to go to his hotel. In the even- 
ings, there was usually a dim light 
burning late in the studio, and there in 
the half gloom Devray sat silent and 
dreaming, strumming out sad melodies 
on his guitar. He grew pale and worn. 
Old Doctor Benton, who had a weak- 
ness for sitting for his picture, and 
often ran in to see Devray, whom he 
liked and appreciated, cautioned the 
photographer that he was working too 
hard and running down. He pre- 
scribed a tonic and open-air exercise. 
Devray got the drugs and com- 
pounded the prescription himself, put- 
ting it up in one of his glass-stoppered 
bottles such as he kept photographic 
solutions in. But he did not take the 
long walks. He kept more and more 
by himself, and grew despondent. 

Lord Weatherston had come upon 
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the scene, rich, titled, a diplomat, a 
man of poise, clever and _ sensible, 
neither a fool nor a snob,—in short, a 
man whose attentions any woman 
might feel honored in receiving. 
Mamma was ecstatic; papa had his 
doubts about Helen’s satisfaction, but 
withal was not averse to having a lord 
for a son-in-law; society was envious. 

Helen did not love him, but she 
esteemed and liked him, and she felt 
that it was what mamma and papa and 
society expected of her. So she had 
said yes, and the wedding day had 
come and gone. 

But curiously enough, as she stood 
up under the floral bell, and heard the 
solemn words of the priest, her mind 
wandered back to Devray’s studio. 
Thought is so instantaneous a thing 
that we often seem to think of many 
things at once. And while she heard 
the words the priest was smoothly 
rolling out, her mind kept going back 
to one afternoon when Devray had 
been giving her the formula for a solu- 
tion, and in thought she ran over that 
formula, remembering how he had 
said: “Be sure to label it ‘Poison.’ ” 


It was the morning after the wed- 
ding. In Devray’s studio a gas-flame 
was trying to beat back the usurper, 
daylight. The boy who came in early 
and tidied the rooms before the work 
of the day began was the first to find 
It. He saw the gas burning, and 
turned it out. “The boss forgets his 
meals now,” he said,—‘“what’s gas- 
bills to him?” 

He began with his broom and 
duster. Presently he went out to 
the darkroom. The door was open 
a trifle, and the orange light was burn- 
ing. Devray must have been develop- 
ing the night before and forgotten that 
also, thought the boy. 

Then he saw It,—and his blood 
froze and he uttered a scream that was 
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heard in the street far below. He ran 
for the stairway, yelling with fright, 
and half way down was collared by a 
policeman who wanted to know what 
the row was. In a moment more, 
people were at the darkroom door. 
Under the ghastly orange light lay the 
still form of the artist, his face pale and 
thin, dark rings about his eyes. He 
had been dead since midnight. 

When they looked about, they found 
on the shelf the glass-stoppered bottle 
containing Dr. Benton’s tonic. The 
label on it gave the simple formula. 
And_ shattered on the floor, near 
Devray’s still form, was a graduate 
from which he had drunk, and another 
glass-stoppered bottle, the twin of that 
on the shelf. But the label gave a 
formula for a photographic solution 
containing a quick and deadly poison. 

Was it a mistake? Had he been 
developing when the hour for taking 
his medicine arrived, and had he 
reached in the dark for the bottle and 
taken a draught from the wrong one? 
The newspapers said it was probable. 
But when his former pupil read the 
painful story, she shuddered as she re- 
called the thought of her wedding 
hour. For she knew that Devray had 
not been developing with his dark- 
room door open, even a trifle, despite 
the plates that had been left in the 
developing tray, apparently by acci- 
dent. 

Papa only said: “Gad! It’s that 
photographer chap who made the 
stunning pictures of my little girl!” 

There are times, however, when 
Lady Weatherston draws out of tissue 
papers some prints of a young girl 
posed gracefully and naturally, and 
spends an hour alone with them; and 
really, there are spots that seem to 
have been made by drops of water, on 
the flourished gilding at the bottom of 
the mounts, where it says: “Devray, 
Artist Photographer.” 
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RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By George F. Seymour. 


T requires but a cursory examina- 

tion of the railroad history of New 

England during the past twenty- 
five years, say from 1872, to find an 
apt illustration of the adage, “The big 
fish swallow the little ones”; and a 
more thorough investigation will fur- 
nish not only much that is of interest 
as showing the inception and growth 
of a great portion of our existing rail- 
road systems, but an excellent basis 
for speculation as to the probabilities 
of the future. 

Taking as authority Poor’s “Manual 
of the Railroads of the United States” 
for 1872-3, it may be said in a general 
way that over twenty of the New Eng- 
land railroads which were operated at 
that time by the companies owning 
them have passed, either directly or by 
means of intervening leases, into the 
control of three great corporations 
whose roads terminate in the city of 
Boston,—and this without taking into 
account the small local roads, but only 
those constructed with the object of 
securing, by means of their connec- 
tions with other lines, a greater or less 
amount of through traffic. 

To be more specific, the Fitchburg 
Railroad Company has obtained con- 
trol of the Vermont & Massachusetts, 
the Boston, Barre & Gardner, the 
Troy & Boston, and the Cheshire; 
and also of the Boston, Hoosac Tun- 
nel & Western, and the Troy & Green- 
field (including the Hoosac Tunnel), 
which were not completed until a later 
day. 

The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company has se- 
cured the New York, Providence & 
Boston, the Providence & Worcester, 
the New Haven & Northampton, the 
Old Colony, the Boston & Provi- 
dence, the Naugatuck, the Housa- 
tonic, the Connecticut Valley, the 
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Danbury & Norwalk, the Boston, 
Clinton & Fitchburg, and the New 
Haven, Middletown & Willimantic 
(better known as “The Air Line”); 
and, at a quite recent date, it virtually 
assumed the management of the re- 
organized New York & New England 
Railroad and its leased lines. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has 
absorbed the Eastern, and now op- 
erates the Worcester & Nashua, the 
3oston & Lowell (including the 
Nashua & Lowell), the Northern (and 
with it the Concord & Claremont), 
the Concord, the Boston, Concord 
& Montreal (the last two being 
known latterly as the Concord & 
Montreal), the Passumpsic, the Con- 
necticut River,and the Central Massa- 
chusetts—the last-named road not 
having been completed until 1886; 
while, by virtue of its ownership of 
their stock, it controls the manage- 
ment of the Portland & Rochester, 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, 
and the Maine Central, the latter be- 
ing the lessee of the Portland & Og- 
densburg, the Knox & Lincoln, and 
the Upper Coos Railroads. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
leased roads were not all of them 
bankrupt, or even unprofitable, al- 
though in some few instances this was 
the fact; but that nearly all of them 
were valuable properties, paying good 
dividends each year, and that two or 
three of them were almost, if not quite, 
of equal importance with those to 
which their management was sur- 
rendered. With this fact remem- 
bered, it becomes evident that this 
gradual process of absorption, by 
means of which so many of our rail- 
roads have lost their identity, is the 
result of some principle of economics; 
for no man is willing to abandon the 
control of his property unless he can 
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be the gainer, nor is any man disposed 
to assume the burden and risk of man- 
aging the property of another unless 
he can do it at a profit to himself. A 
corporation is but an aggregation of 
men, whose affairs are controlled by 
its stockholders. The stockholders of 
all these corporations which have 
leased their properties have been in- 
fluenced by the one motive of better- 
ing themselves: in the case of the non- 
paying roads, by getting out of an 
unprofitable investment upon as good 
terms as could be obtained from the 
lessee; in the other, by accepting, in 
lieu of dividends liable to vary in 
amount or to be “passed” entirely, a 
fixed sum by way of rental, which be- 
came of the nature of a-fixed charge 
upon the lessee and was bound to be 
forthcoming without regard to the 
volume or the profitableness of the 
traffic or the loss entailed by accidents 
or damages from any cause. 

Of course, the same general consid- 
eration, that of profit, governed the 
lessees; although the immediate rea- 
sons were various, differing with the 
circumstances of each case. In the 
majority of instances, it has been to 
avoid or to stop competition, by the 
acquisition, so far as possible, of all 
the lines within a certain territory. 
Sometimes it has been with the pur- 
pose of preventing a road from pass- 
ing into the possession of a rival cor- 
poration, or perhaps to acquire and 
hold it with the intent and hope of dis- 
posing of it at a profit. Benefit was 
to come to the lessee, not only from 
the lessee’s ability to operate the 
leased lines at a _ greater profit, 
through the saving in general ex- 
penses, etc., than the owners could 
earn for themselves, but from the in- 
creased facilities obtained for the les- 
see’s own traffic, in the way of con- 
nections, terminals, additional rolling 
stock, etc. 

So these various leases have been 
made, all of them since 1872; they 
have been entered into with a full 
understanding of their scope and 
probable effect, agreed upon by the 


directors, approved by the stockhold- 
ers, and made, the greater number of 
them, by virtue of express authority of 
the legislature and with its ratification. 

Let us glance at the position of 
these three corporations in 1872, and 
compare it with that which they oc- 
cupy at the present time. 

The Fitchburg Railroad had its 
main line from Boston to Fitchburg, 
50 miles, and 42.64 miles of branches, 
92.64 miles in all. It now operates 
450.38 miles of road, extending from 
Boston to Troy and Saratoga, N. Y., 
and to Keene, N. H.; and it has come 
into possession of the Troy & Green- 
field Railroad and Hoosac Tunnel, 
that great work upon which the Com- 
monwealthof Massachusetts expended 
millions of dollars. In 1872 it had 36 
locomotives, while now 204 are re- 
quired for its business. 

The New York & New Haven and 
the Hartford & New Haven were at 
that time distinct corporations, al- 
though their roads were operated on 
joint account, the profits being divided 
upon a basis of 43 and 57 per cent. 
The united lines extended from Wil- 
liamsbridge, N. Y., to New Haven, 
62.25 miles, and from the latter point 
to Springfield, Mass., 62 miles; and 
there were 16 miles of branches, mak- 
ing a total of 140.25 miles. The two 
companies were the owners of 70 
locomotives. The present mileage of 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad is 1469.28, its main line 
connecting New York and Boston, 
and it has 669 locomotives, and a large 
fleet of freight and passenger steam- 
boats plying between New York and 
the cities of Fall River, Newport, 
Providence, Norwich and Stonington. 
Its branches run in a northerly direc- 
tion, some of them as far as the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, which they touch at 
several points; while by the lease of 
the Old Colony and a few minor 
roads, it has virtual control of the 
entire traffic of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and also of southeast- 
ern Massachusetts. 

In 1872, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
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road operated its main line, extending 
from Boston to South Berwick Junc- 
tion, Me., and was announced as “now 
extending its main line from South 
Berwick to Portland, about 40 miles.” 
It also operated the Medford Branch, 
2 miles, and the Great Falls Branch, 
2.75 miles; and it leased the New- 
buryport, the Danvers, and the Dover 
& Winnipiseogee Railroads, 64.75 
miles in all,—making a total mileage 
of 143.75; and 49 locomotives were in 
use. It has now 566 locomotives, and 
1707 miles of operated road; and it 
controls, in addition to this, 1069 
miles of road operated by other com- 
panies, —making a total of 2776 miles. 
By the Connecticut River and Pas- 
sumpsic divisions, it has a continuous 
line (broken only by two short pieces 
operated by the Central Vermont 
Railroad) from Springfield to Sher- 
brooke, P. Q., a distance of 269 miles; 
and this is tapped at five separate 
points by others of its roads running 
to Boston; while at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., it crosses the St. Johnsbury & 
Lake Champlain Railroad, extending 
from the shores of that lake to Lunen- 
burg, where it connects with the 
Maine Central Railroad for Portland 
and the British Provinces. It has 
two routes between Boston and the 
White Mountains, and two separate 
lines from Boston to Portland, as well 
as one from Worcester, via the Port- 
land & Rochester Railroad. Indeed, 
there is scarcely a city of importance 
within its territory which is not 
reached by more than one of its many 
divisions. Its influence is felt from 
Boston, in the south, to the Rangeley 
Lakes and Vanceboro, in the north; 
and throughout Maine, Vermont and 
Massachusetts, as well as in the Do- 
minion of Canada, it is a most power- 
ful factor in all matters relating to 


transportation; while the suburban 
territory lying to the north and north- 
east of Boston is fairly “gridironed” by 
its tracks. 

It may not be amiss to add that, so 
far as can be judged at this time, the 
amalgamation of railroad properties 
has not, in any portion of the United 
States, been effected with so much 
wisdom, and attended with such good 
results, as in New England. The 
leased lines have not, as so often in 
the West, been taken at haphazard 
and for no apparent reason save that 
of adding to the mileage of the lessee; 
but they have, in nearly every in- 
stance, been the means of strengthen- 
ing the operating company, of per- 
fecting its system, making it more 
coherent and symmetrical and capable 
of handling its business to the best 
possible advantage. 

This condition of things is due to 
the fact that “the Napoleonic idea,” in 
its application to financial and railway 
affairs has never found much favor in 
this section of the country, and that, 
except in two or three instances, and 
then for very brief periods, its ex- 
ponents have not gained a foothold 
here. The executive officers of the 
railroads of New England are men 
reared in the profession which they 
now adorn, men of experience and 
common sense, brilliant and enterpris- 
ing enough to avail themselves of all 
proper opportunities, and with suffi- 
cient conservatism to avoid entering 
into hazardous or unnecessary com- 
binations. Had the general policy by 
which they are governed been applied 
to the management of certain rail- 
roads in the western part of the coun- 
try, these would not now be in the 
custody of the courts, with such un- 
certain futures as to liquidation and 
reorganization. 
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HE Municipal League of Boston, 
confronting the evils which mu- 
nicipal reformers have to deal 

with in almost all of our American 
cities alike, proposed,in entering upon 
its active campaign more than a year 
ago, five definite measures: First, a 
longer term for the Mayor, whose 
term of office was then but one year; 
second, the abolishing of several com- 
missions and placing each department 
of the city administration under the 
control of a single head, for the sake 
of the definite fixing of responsibility ; 
third, the creation of a Board of Ap- 
portionment, consisting of the Mayor, 
the President of the City Council, the 
Auditor, and the two senior members 
of the Board of Sinking Fund Com- 
missioners; fourth, the substitution of 
a City Council of a single chamber for 
the present Common Council and 
Board of Aldermen—the new Council 
to consist of twenty-seven members, 
holding office three years, nine mem- 
bers being elected each year; fifth, the 
election of the members of the City 
Council ona general ticket, onthe prin- 
ciple of proportional representation. 
The first two of these five changes 
were secured from the last Legisla- 
ture. For the last three measures the 
League is working before the present 
Legislature. The prospect for secur- 
ing them is vastly better than a year 
ago. They have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed during the year at various 
meetings of the League, and the more 
completely their scope has been seen 
and understood, the more emphat- 
ically they have been endorsed. 
The measures have the approval 
of the present Mayor, Mr. Quincy, 
and of his two predecessors, Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Matthews. More 
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than this, the general public is being 
educated upon municipal matters at 
this time very rapidly. The Munici- 
pal Leagues all over the country are 
educational agencies of great energy 
and influence; municipal reform is the 
theme of newspaper and magazine 
and pulpit and club discussion and the 
business and occasion of conventions 
as never before; and the result is that 
the public is vastly better informed 
than it was a year ago, that there is 
vastly more fertile soil in Legislatures, 
and that the support which municipal 
reformers receive from the press is 
much more intelligent and important. 


+ 
a 


If we were asked to name the edu- 
cational agency which has been of 
highest value and service in America 
in this time, in this important field, 
we should unhesitatingly pronou ice 
it Dr. Albert Shaw’s work won 
“Municipal Government in Europe.” 
The first volume of this scholarly and 
thorough work, that relating to Great 
Britain, appeared more than a year 
ago; the second volume, devoted to 
Continental Europe, has only recently 
been placed in our hands. Some 
of the chapters in these volumes had 
been published previously in the lead- 
ing magazines, and had done conspic- 
uous service in rousing our people to 
a sense of the great strides being taken 
by the leading European cities in the 
work of reform and of their distinct 
superiority to our own cities in almost 
every point of organization and ad- 
ministration. But these chapters had 
been enriched, many entirely new 
chapters were added, and the impres- 
sion of the volumes as a whole upon 
all American students of modern mu- 
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nicipal problems has been very deep. 

Dr. Shaw has been a student of 
cities and their administration for 
many years; he is thoroughly familiar 
with the history, the charters and the 
present political condition of our 
American cities, and therefore able 
everywhere to make intelligent and 
exact comparisons; and he has studied 
the European cities of which he 
writes at first hand, with noteworthy 
patience and thoroughness and zeal. 
He has given us here an account of 
the things which we most want to 
know and which are of real use to us 
in our efforts here. The municipal 
systems of France, Belgium, Holland, 
Spain, Italy and Germany are clearly 
outlined in the volume on Continental 
Europe, with full special chapters de- 
voted to the cities of Paris, Hamburg, 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth; and in the 
volume on Great Britain there are 
general chapters on the Growth and 
Problems of Modern Cities, the Rise 
of British Towns, the British System 
in Operation, and Social Activities of 
British Towns, in addition to the 
exhaustive special studies of Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Birmingham and 
London. 


Ba 
* * 


“The term Municipal Government, 
in the United States,” says Dr. Shaw, 
“is suggestive of attempts to emanci- 
pate our great towns from the con- 
trol of corrupt and inefficient men, 
to the end that the revenues may be 
honestly collected and expended and 
public work properly performed. 
But in Europe the honesty and the 
general efficiency of municipal gov- 
ernment are not seriously in ques- 
tion anywhere. Municipal govern- 
ment, from Scotland to Hungary, is 
exalting the bacteriologist and the 
sanitary inspector, fostering the kin- 
dergarten and the technical school, 
and inquiring anxiously about the 
housing of the people.” This unhap- 
pily is a fair statement of the case. 
The problem of the municipal re- 
former in America is the problem of 


corruption and incompetence. His 
energies are mainly mortgaged by the 
necessity of working to get honest and 
decent men into office and to break 
up the rings which prey upon the city. 
In the city councils of England and 
Germany, the problem of corruption 
does not exist. Bodies of experi- 
enced, intelligent and high-minded 
men, knowing themselves to be such 
and trusted by the communities as 
such, are everywhere in the great 
European cities addressing them- 
selves to constructive work of the most 
beneficent character, bringing cleanli- 
ness and order and beauty where con- 
tagion and noisomeness and ugliness 
had tyrannized, and enriching their 
cities with institutions and opportuni- 
ties which make life worth living. 


* 
ok 


It is a great mistake to assume that 
the difference in the municipal situa- 
tion in Europe and America is ac- 
counted for by some fundamental 
difference in the history of the great 
cities there and here,—that the great 
cities there are old, and here are new, 
and that our municipal evils are faults 
of youth and immaturity. The great 
city is a new thing in the world alto- 
gether. Few things brought before 
us by Dr. Shaw are more impressive 
than the rapidity of the growth of the 
great European cities. The popula- 
tion of Paris, now nearly 3,000,000, 
was only 600,000 at the time of the 
Revolution, a hundred years ago. 
London, with a population to-day of 
6,000,000, had then less than a million. 
Glasgow, now the second city in Great 
Britain, with a population of 800,000, 
had less than 25,000 in 1750 and only 
75,000 at the beginning of this century. 
The population of Manchester, when 
it was granted a municipal charter in 
1838, was only 250,000, it being a city 
smaller than Cleveland to-day. Fifty 
years ago Birmingham had 180,000 
inhabitants. Liverpool, Sheffield, 
Bradford, Leeds, are, as great cities, 
entirely modern. Lyons, the largest 
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town in France apart from Paris, with 
a population of 450,000, had only 100,- 
ooo at the opening of the century. 
Leipzig has doubled in population in 
the last twenty years, and so has 
Munich, both growing at a much 
higher rate than American cities of 
corresponding size. Hamburg is an 
interesting city to consider in this 
study of population, because it 
can be so well compared with 
Boston. The population of the two 
cities in 1875 was almost exactly the 
same, Hamburg 348,000, Boston 342,- 
000. In 1890 Hamburg had 569,000, 
and Boston 448,000. Hamburg had 
gained more than 200,000 in fifteen 
years, and Boston only a little more 
than 100,000; yet Boston’s growth 
has been considered remarkable. In 
1870 New York was a more popu- 
lous city than Berlin. In 1880 Ber- 
lin had outgrown New York, and in 
1890 it still maintained the lead, hav- 
ing 1,578,794 people as against New 
York’s 1,515,301. Chicago’s relative 
gain has been higher; but Berlin in 
the past twenty-five years has added 
as many actual new residents as has 
Chicago. 

“There seems to be an almost un- 
conquerable delusion in the popular 
mind,” says Dr. Shaw, “that our 
American cities are the only ones 
which show the phenomenon of rapid 
growth, and that their newness ex- 
cuses their failure to provide well for 
the common necessities of urban life.” 
We should be glad to cite more of the 
statistics which he has brought to- 
gether to show that this is a delusion. 
The reason why we have such bad gov- 
ernment and such gross abuses in our 
American cities is not because they 
have become great more rapidly than 
cities in Europe, so rapidly that it has 
been impossible to devise new ma- 
chinery adequate to the new demands, 
but because we have not developed a 
talent or displayed a wisdom in 
municipal affairs equal to that which 
we see in Glasgow, Birmingham or 
Berlin, and because our citizens have 
not done their duty to their cities. 


Nothing impresses us more, in these 
records, than the high character of the 
personnel of the European city coun- 
cils. This is notably true of the Eng- 
lish and German councils. Of the 
French councils Dr. Shaw inclines to 
entertain the view that in tne present 
decade they have been less substantial 
and responsible bodies than the coun- 
cils of the large English and German 
towns, while far superior to those of 
American cities of corresponding size. 
It is not saying that there are not able 
and upright and broad-minded men in 
the councils of our great American cit- 
ies when we say, what it seems to us is 
undeniable, that in hardly one of them 
are the men found who are conspicu- 
ous and representative in the city’s 
commercial, financial, legal, educa- 
tional and intellectual life, the men 
whose names are recognized through 
the country and in the city itself as the 
city’s leading men. These are the 
men who do sit in the councils of 
London and Berlin. It has been 
often said, and Dr. Shaw says it, that 
the first London council chosen under 
the new law possessed as high an 
average of ability and distinction as 
the House of Commons. Among its 
members were such well known men 
as Sir John Lubbock and the Earl of 
Rosebery, Frederic Harrison and John 
Burns. An analysis of the councils 
of Birmingham, Manchester and other 
English cities shows similarly that the 
councils are made up of men of the 
best talent and the highest standing in 
the municipalities. Joseph Chamber- 
lain was for years a member of the 
town council of Birmingham before 
entering Parliament, and the great re- 
forms in Birmingham in which he was 
a leader are well known. 

The councilors.are elected for three 
years, one third of them retiring annu- 
ally; but as matter of fact they are 
almost invariably reélected. The 
American custom of government by 
amateurs does not find favor with 
Englishmen. Many Americans will 
read with surprise Dr. Shaw’s state- 
ment that he found in the Manchester 
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council men who had served continu- 
ously for forty-five, forty-two, thirty- 
seven, thirty-two, twenty-seven, and 
twenty-four years,—very many who 
had served from ten to twenty years. 
Such a state of things ought not to be 
surprising in any city, European or 
American. When in our own city 
governments we see experience val- 
ued and honored thus, a place in the 
council viewed as a post for high ser- 
vice instead of a stepping-stone in a 
course of poor political ambition, then 
the problem of good city government 
among us will be far on its way toward 
being solved. 

With reference to official places in 
the municipal administration, it can be 
said that political or party considera- 
tions have no weight whatever, are 
something entirely foreign to the 
minds of the men entrusted with mu- 
nicipal control. Men are engaged for 
the service of the municipal depart- 
ments purely on grounds of merit and 
fitness, precisely as they would be en- 
gaged in ordinary business. There 
are no local limitations, such as are 
dominant in our city halls. If there 
are vacancies in Birmingham depart- 
ments, men from Liverpool or Leeds 
are as free to apply for the same as 
men of Birmingham itself. If a chief 
of police is wanted, there are likely to 
be applicants fromall parts of the king- 
dom. In Germany, where more than 
anywhere else perhaps municipal gov- 
ernment is a science, the councils con- 
stantly elect mayors or burgomasters 
from other cities. The present burgo- 
master of Berlin was called from Bres- 
lau, where his remarkable talent for 
municipal administration had drawn 
upon him the attention of all Ger- 
many. It would be well for us if we 
could put some principle of this sort 
into operation in America. It would 
be well for Boston if, when Colonel 
Waring has got New York thor- 
oughly clean and its street-cleaning 
department so thoroughly organized 
that it can be trusted in the hands of 
his present lieutenants, he could be 
called here to inaugurate and perfect 


the same system. It would be well 
for Chicago if her people would make 
Theodore Roosevelt their mayor tor 
the next four years. 
* 
ok * 

Seeking in these European records 
for light on such special reforms as 
those now being urged by the Boston 
Municipal League, we find that the 
bicameral city legislature, so common 
in America, does not exist in Europe. 
In the organization of our city govern- 
ments, we followed the precedent of 
our national Congress, with its Senate 
and House of Representatives. It 
was a foolish imitation, there was no 
reason for it, and in operation it has 
proved cumbersome and bad. ‘The 
city council in England and Germany 
and France is always a body of a 
single chamber. We hear of alder- 
men in London and Manchester and 
Glasgow; but the’aldermen do not 
constitute a special chamber, sitting 
apart,—they are simply members of 
the one council, honored by longe+ 
terms, and usually serving as chair- 
men of the more important com- 
mittees. The mayor, holding office 
for a single year, is but the council’s 
presiding officer and figure-head; the 
council as a body is the real govern- 
ment of the city, acting through its 
various committees. In this respect 
alone it does _ seem wise at present 
for America to follow English prece- 
dent; our reformers are at one in 
believing in the entrustment of large 
responsibilities to our mayors. 

The council, in most English as well 
as Continental cities, is a larger body 
than that for which the Boston re- 
formers ask. The European cities, 
through varying histories, have ar- 
rived at something like uniformity in 
this matter; and perhaps here is a 
point in which we should respect 
their experience. The great capitals, 
London, Berlin, Vienna, etc., have 
almost without exception councils of 
something more than a_ hundred 
members; the large commercial towns 
usually of from fifty to seventy-five — 
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Birmingham, seventy-two; Glasgow, 
seventy-eight; Edinburgh, forty-one; 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and most 
of the large English towns, sixty-four; 
Dresden, seventy-two; Munich and 
Leipzig, sixty, etc. 
* 
* * 

Proportional Representation, which 
seems to our reformers so imperative 
a need, does not yet obtain in Eng- 
land; but the need for it is less, be- 
cause our hard and fast notions of 
ward representation are not dominant 
there. If the labor men of London, 
for instance, want John Burns in the 
ccunty council, they know that there 
is some district which will gladly send 
him there—if not the district in which 
he lives, then some other. “If it were 
the English fashion, as it is the Ameri- 
can,” says Dr. Shaw, “to elect as rep- 
resentatives of a ward or district only 
men who lived in-that ward or district 
for the general duties of a municipal 
council, the district or ward plan 
would be given up in whole or in part, 
and councilors would be elected upon 
a general ticket by the whole city; for 
the strict ward plan can never result in 
a representative body of the best type.” 


+ * « 

It is impossible here to enter upon 
what is of course the most interesting 
part of Dr. Shaw’s work, the story of 
the immense improvements effected in 
European cities in this time and of the 
great activities which, formerly left to 
individuals, are now undertaken by 
the cities themselves. The marvel- 
lous work of the London County 
Council has been made familiar to all 
readers of the mewspapers. The 
manner in which the other great Eng- 
lish cities are now taking into their 
own hands the management of their 
gas and electric lighting, as heretofore 
of their water supply, undertaking the 
control of their own street railways, 
providing public baths, laundries, 
markets, museums and trade schools, 
is something unexampled in history. 
Poston may learn a great lesson from 


Glasgow in the history of her public 
dock system. Most of all may we 
learn lessons from the British cities in 
the matter of tenement-house reform. 
Here is where we have been singu- 
larly inefficient. Prof. Felix Adler 
has just said that there has been more 
talk and less work for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the lodgings 
of the poor in New York city than in 
any other crowded locality in the 
world. Those not familiar with the 
story should read in Dr. Shaw’s work 
how Birmingham and Glasgow, by an 
investment in each case of $10,000,- 
000, cleared out seventy or eighty 
acres of slums, replacing them by 
handsome streets and squares, and 
building hundreds of wholesome and 
attractive tenements for the poor, the 
city itself remaining the landlord, and 
let it be noted—finding it a good 
investment. The London County 
Council has done a similar work. 

Into all this we cannot go. We are 
under obligations to Dr. Shaw for 
bringing these things together; and 
to his pages we trust that hundreds of 
readers will go. Our American cities 
are surely not without examples of 
great things done in great ways. The 
development of the Boston park sys- 
tem in this time has been a miracle of 
energy and wisdom. There is not in 
all Europe a public library compar- 
able with that of Boston. In the 
public library system altogether our 
American cities lead the cities of 
Europe. We trust that the successful 
establishment of the Franklin trade 
school in Boston will prove an impor- 
tant step in the development of the 
trade-school system in American 
c'ties. We can here learn much from 
Europe. But the chief service Europe 
can render us, through these reports 
by Dr. Shaw, is that of shaming us for 
the low calibre and character of the 
men whom we permit to govern our 
cities. The hour has struck for sweep- 
ing reform. The legislatures can help 
theleadersof reform byprovidingthem 
with the machinery most favorable to 
talent, to experience, and to virtue. 
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